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WEAR A SMILE 


Wear a smile as you journey, my brother, 
For somewhere along the road 

You may comfort the heart of another, 
And help to lighten his load. 


Wear a smile ; your nearest and dearest 
Are hungering for love every day ; 
Wear a smile when you meet them 
leave them, 
A smile if you go or stay. 


or 


There’s a cloud on the face of thy neighbor ; 
A smile and handclasp when you meet 
May ease up life’s worry and labor, 
And steady his faltering teet. 


Wear a smile; its brightness may gladden 
Some one by sorrow oppressed. | 

There’s enough of grieving to sadden ; 
Better to bless and be blessed. 


Wear a smile, with a glimmer of heaven 
Looking out from honest eyes. 

It may be a message, God. given — 
A voiceless call trom the skies. 


— OC. BE. Fisher. 





** Graft ’’ Must be Kept Definite 


From the Baltimore Herald. 


RAFT is a word so truly expressive 
that its corruption would be a pity, 
a thing ot which there is danger. Graitis 
now used to describe almost every little 
phase of human perverseness that may be 
grouped under the heads of selfishness and 
greed, but it is too big and broad a word to 
be applied to such trivial transgressions. 
Gratt originally belongs to politics and 
does service in that capacity so well that it 
should not be used in any other sense. 

The reproduction here ot Senator Park- 
er’s definition of grait may be ot benefit to 
those who have been using it to name sins 
outside of its sphere: “Graft: All un- 
earned salaries, iees, perquisites, political 
honors, licenses, privileges, profits on pub- 
lic contracts and legislation; in short, 
everything gained through public service 
except statutory pay tor service actually 
rendered.”’ 

It is, of course, difficult to distinguish 
the demarcation where in the affairs of a 
public official honesty ends and gratt be- 
gins. Possibly it may seem clearer to re- 
gard itin the same manner as a criminal 
act in which an indirect accomplice, or one 
who is cognizant ot the deed and does not 
reveal it, is amenable to the law in a de- 
gree only slightly removed trom the guilt 
of the actual culprit. 

In that sense the public servant who 








Sulphur 
Baths 


Their benefits have been rec- 
ognized for centuries in skin 
diseases and rheumatism. 

Glenn’s Sulphur Soap makes 
a copious lather and is the 
only fine toiletsoap that con- 


tains enough pure sulphur 
to produce an effective sul- 
phur bath. 


Be sure and get the genuine 
Glenn’s 
Sulphur Soap 


2sc. a cake at all drug stores or 
mailed for 30¢, by The C. N:Critten- 
ton Co., 115 Fulton St., New York, 
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accepts m fee or other valuable emolument 
from a Superior official, knowing that it is 
properly the money of! the State or nation, 
isa participant in the grait, and theretore 
| & graiter. 





Ministerial 





Foppery 


From the Eraminer, 


E have an intense dislike of all mir- 
isterial toppery. Shovel hats, col- 
| lars opening at the back, waistcoats that 
; look as though they had been drawn on 
like a strait-jacket, coats of * clerica) ’’ cut, 
;} and all suculike flummery, are unworthy 
of men engaged in the solemn service of 
proclaiming the Gospel of the Son of God. 
They put the offices betore the man, and 
dignity neither. Ministers should stand 
before the world as men, depending tor 
recognition and authority, not on clothes, 
but on character. We contess ourselves 
unable to conceive the mental condition 
that will induce a man deliberately to pro 
cure a suit of * clerical’ slothes. Imagine 
Paul tussing over the cut of a strait jacket 
vest or a collarless, many-buttoned coat ! 


| 





Camp-meeting Conference 


A large amount of good was undoubtedly 
accomplished by the conference of minisiers at 
Sterling Camp-ground on Thursday, June 30, 
under the presidency of Dr. J. H. Manspield. 
With a few exceptions every cnarge in the 
patronizivug territory was represented, and ina 
number of instances by both pastors and lay- 
men. The ladies of Oakdale, who had orfered to 
jurnish the dinner for the ministers, took care of 
about ninety persons, including the preachers. 

Every topic named in the program was fally 
and ineisively discussed, and during the day 
some decidedly pointed things were said, 
especially about preachers with “star” ser- 
mons, and the evil effects of * idle preachers 
loafing around the grounds with nothing 
to do but criticise.’”’ La it all, however, the ut- 
most good feeling prevailed. 

Dr. 8. M. Dick led off with a discussion of the 
* Limitations of the Modern Camp meeting,” 
in which be took the decided position that there 
were limitations, as compared with the camp- 
meetings of former years, and toat it was the 
duty of the management to adjast itself to the 
new condition of affairs. He deprecated the 
emphasis that is being placed upon the camp 
meeting as a place for spending a vacation, and 
called attention to toe fact that in the aa- 
nouncements Le has received very little or 
nothing is said about the distinctive religious 
features of the camp grouhd. He though the 
“summer resort idea’? was harmful. Rev. 
Fred H. Morgan took tne affirmative in opening 
the subject “‘Snould we Employ an Evangel 
ist?” and J. W. Falton well nigh exhausted 
the subject in speaking on “ How to Get our 
Church People to Attend.” By tnis time it was 
clear that tbere were decided divergences of 
Opinion on several matters. One was the utili- 
ty of the camp-meeting and tbe oltber was on 
the employment of an evangelist. [ae North- 
fleld ty pe was suggested as a possible solution, 
while on the other hand there were strong sup- 
porters of the purely evangelistic type of meet- 
ing. The participants 1n the discussions, which 
to some extent merged tbe topics, were Revs. 
L. W. Staples. C. E. Spaulding, E. P. Herrick, 
N. W. Deveneau, Geo. A. Unoke, A. S. Gregg, 
Dr. W. T. Perrin, and Ur. J. H. Mansfield. The 
debate finally narrowed down to * evangelist or 
no evangelist.” Rev. C. KE. Spaulding was 
especialiy insistent that the meetings should 
revolve around a central theme in place of per- 
sonality, while Rev. A. 8. Gregg persisied in 
advocating the use of an evangelist for the 
afternoon and evening meeting in the interest of 
continuity. Attention was also called to the need 
of personal work in connection with preaching, 
by Secretary F. L. Willis of the Worcester Y. M, 
Cc. A. Mr. Willis also favored an evangelist. 

After dinuer the topics discussed were : ‘*‘ How 
to Interest the General Public,” Rev. H. G. But- 
ler; ‘Camp meeting Music,” Rey. C. E. Spauld- 
ing; “Shouid Subjects Otber than Doctrinal 
and Evangelistic be Presented ?”’ Rev. E. P. 
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Herrick ; ‘‘ Management of the Altar Service,” 
Revs. W.T. Perrin and G.H. Cheney. Out of 
the discussions there grew a conviction that the 
camp-meeting shouid be strictly and specific. 
ally evangelistic. Rev. EK. P. Herrick refuted 
the oft repeated assertion that “ so few uncon. 
verted people attended the camp meetings,”’ by 
calling atiention to the fact that cottagers had 
been on the grounds year afier year without 


being won to Cohrist, and tnat as long as 
there was one unconverted person there 
was something to do. The use of pulpit 


announcements, circulars and newspap2r items 
was advocated in working up an interest in the 
camp-meeting. Mr. Spaulding was very decided 
in his convictions that the special music should 
be given by persons who also“ Knew the G)s- 
pel.”” He thought it was bad enough to have 
unconverted siogersin the churches, and that 
gospel solos, etc., at camp-meeting by singers 
who were not themselves living eximples of 
what they were singing was intolerable. Dr. 
Perrin magnified the importane3 of altar serv- 
ice, and thought it should be carefully managed. 

Just before dianer a committee on resolutions 
was appointed, consisting of Revs. L. Ww. 
Staovles, C. E. Spaulding, A. S. Gregg, and E. P. 
Herrick. A report was read in te afternoon 
and provoked a lively debate. A paragray-h 
readiug:‘' We believe that the assistance of 
such a manas Rev. L. H. Baker, of the North 
Ohio Conference, would be greatly helpful to us 
in this work,”’ was tabled. Tiere was not the 
slightest objection to Mr. Baker himself, who, by 
the way, isto be at Laurel Park The real trou- 
ble was * what to do with the preachers ’”’ in case 
an evangelist is employed. It was suggested 
that the * starsermons” might be fired off at 
the morning services, and trat the preachers 
could assist the evangelist at other times by 
doing personal work, but Dr. Mansfield replied 
that when there was an evangelist the people 
were averse to hearing any of the regular 
preachers. As an alternative the committee 
presented a paragraph providing for the work- 
ing out of a definite program and the assign- 
ment of topics to the preachers so as to avoid 
the threshing over of old straw, which is apt to 
be the case if each man chooses his own subject. 
Dr. Mansfield finally consented to the formula- 
tion of fifteen topics by a committee of the con- 
ference if he would be allowed to select the 
preachers. This was agreed to. As the matter 
now stands Dr. Mansfield is to appoint the com- 
mittees in conference with the Camp meeting 
Association. If a competent committee is se- 
lected to plan out the program in barmony 
with the foregoing recommendations, and ade- 
quate attention is given to advertising and per- 
sonal work there will undoubtedly be a success: — 
ful camp-meeting at Sterling this year. The 
conference itself enthused the preachers. who 
in turn will enthuse their people. Prompt 
action on the part of the management in carry- 
ing out the plan agreed upon is all that is needed 
to bring the crowds and get results. 





New England’s Inland, Seashore, and Moun. 
tain Resorts 


The St. Louis Exposition is no doubt the 
objective point for numerous vacationists this 
season ; and surely it is worth one’s while to 
journey tothis gigantic Exposition. But there 
are thousands of persons inthe East who are 
quite content to tase their season's rest in their 
usual summer abode — in northern New Eng- 
land, midst the lakes, rivers and seashores 
which nature has decorated with perfect grace ; 
in the peaceful vales of the White Mountains or 
the heailth-giving mountain towns, or away in 
the farther recesses of Maine's pine forests, or 
in the woods of New Brunswick. Lakes, rivers, 
mountains and seashore are the portfolios con- 
taining beautiful views of these sections, and 
the descriptive books, “ All Along Shore,’’ 
‘“‘ Lukes and Streams,” “Among the Mountajns,’”’ 
* Southeast New Hampsbire,”’ * Southwest New 
Hampshire,” ‘* Valley of the Connecticut,” 
‘* Merrimack Valley.” **‘Monadnock Region,’’ 
“Lage Mempbhremagog and About There,” 
* Hoosac Country and Deerfield Valley,” and 
‘*Central Massacbusetts.” These descriptive 
books give a detailed account of the various 
regions, ard are copiously illustrated. They 
will be mailed to any address upon receipt of 
two cents for each book. and the portfolios will 
be mailed upon receipt of six cents in stamps 
foreach book, by the General Passenger Dept.; 
Boston & Maine R. R., Boston. 
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Negroes and the Census 


CCORDING to the returns of the 
census of 1900, the negro popula- 

tion of the United States, including con- 
tinental United States, Alaska, Hawaii 
and Porto Rico, numbered 9,204,531. In 
the continental United States alone the 
negro population was 8,833,994, or 11.6 
per cent. of the total population. The 
growth for the decade 1890-1900 was 18.1 
per cent., against a growth of 13.9 for the 
decade 1880-1890. When these census 
figures were first published some alarm 
was expressed lest the negro race should 
outgrow the white race — for the entire 
white increase for the period 1890-1900 
was only 21.2 per cent., and should immi- 
gration cease or dwindle an inferior and 
formerly servile element in the popula- 
tion, it was argued, would be found re- 
plenishing itself more rapidly than the 
heretofore dominant element. But vital 
statistics of the pegro race have since 
demonstrated that it cannot under pres- 
ent conditions keep pace in growth with 
the Caucasian elements. Although the 
negro birth rate is higher, the negro death 
rate far outruns the white death rate, be- 
ing estimated for the period 1890-1900 rel- 
atively at 30 as against 17 for the whites. 
During the whole of the nineteenth cen- 


tury the negro race has in spite of its. 


fecundity lost ground in numbers com- 
pared with the white. In 1790, 19.3 per 
cent. of the total population of the United 
States was negro. By 1840 the negro per- 
centage had fallen to 16.8. In 1890 it was 
only 11.9, and in 1900 it fell still further to 
11.6. Including the Philippines, with 
other non-continental territory, the pro- 
portion of the negro population under the 
American flag falls well under 10 per 
cent. — less than half its relative strength 
a century ago. The trend of the negro 
toward city life is noticeable even in a sec- 
tion so distinctly rural asthe South. One 
marked sign among others of the lower 
vitality of the black race is found in the 
fact that half the negroes in the United 
States are under nineteen years of age — 
while the median line for the whites is 
twenty-three. There is, in short, nothing 
in the negro growth during the last dec- 
ade which encourages the idea that that 


race is assuming a more important place 
as an element in American population 
than it has taken before, or that it can 
ever by mere numbers alone demand for 
iteelf a fuller recognition as a formative 
social element. 





Samuel W. McCall on the Press 


bears theme of the Phi Beta Kappa 
address of Congressman Samuel 
W. McCall, delivered during the Har- 
vard Commencement week — ‘' Present- 
day Journalism ’’ — is one of much inter- 
est and importance, because of the vast 
influence which newspapers under a free 
government exercise in determining, by 
presentation of the facts of current, his- 
tory, the political policies of the people. 
The press has become a mighty engine, 
said Mr. McCall, and the time has arrived 
when journalism, in its own interest and 
that of the public, should be constituted 
a genuine professiou, subject to self- 
imposed ethics, such as govern other pro- 
fessions. It is for its members to say 
whether the press shal] be a real institu- 
tion, and one of the most powerful agen- 
cies in the state, in fact the ‘‘ Fourth 
Estate ’’? — or whether by exercising un- 
regulated power, by being essentially 
superficial, unreliable, narrowly patriotic 
and sensational, and by doing the work 
of society’s scavenger, it shall sink into 
contempt. No other calling or profession 
has a finer membership than the press. 
The press can restore again what has been 
called ‘‘the daily play of the higher 
mind upon the lower,’’ casting the light 
of the sun upon the doings of the world, 
and at the same time sweetening the at- 
mosphere as the sunshine sweetens it. 





Reversed Locomotive 


POWERFUL new four-cylinder 

compound locomotive is now in 
use on the Adriatic Railway, Italy, which 
bas a cab in front of the boiler, the chim- 
ney coming behind and next to the water- 
tender. This arrangement permits the 
use of a furnace of exceptional width 
without raising the boiler to a height im- 
practicable on the railways, for the fire- 
box drops into the free space above the 
low wheels of the usual front truck. Ar- 
ranged in this mannera value of nine 
pounds of steam for each pound of coal — 
an increase of two pounds over that of the 
former arrangement — results. The en- 
tire mechanism conduces to economy of 
power. The position of the cab gives the 
engineer a fine range of lookout and con- 
siderably lessens the dangers of railroad- 
ing. This four-cylinder compound loco- 
motive, whose power of accelerativn is 
remarkable, is considered to be superior 
to any other in use on the Adriatic Rail- 
way. In daily service it hauls five times 
its own weight at a minimum expense, 


on one trip, with a load of 413 tons, con- 
suming but 45 pounds of fuel per real 
train mile, with a maximum speed of 65} 
miles per hour. 





Transmission of Electricity 


T was long ago established that the 
distance to which electricity can be 
sent economically depends mainly upon 
the voltage or pressure employed. The 
higher the voltage is the further the cur- 
rent will.go, and the smaller will be the 
‘** line losses ’’ with a conductor of a given 
size. At present there are in America 
two transmission lines on which 55,000 
volts are used successfully. Oneof these 
lines, sixty-five miles in length, is in 
Montana, and the other, eighty miles 
long, is in Canada. Some of the great 
transmission lines in California are 
equipped with three sets of transformers, 
one capable of raising the pressure to 60,- 
000 volts, and the others working at a 
lower voltage. It is said that a Mexican 
line 101 miles long has begun to work at 
60,000 volts. Any greater progress in this 
directiou is rendered difficult by the prob- 
lems of insulation, but further advances 
in tbe future are probable, and European 
electricians are already dreaming of a 
line to transmit electricity from the Alps 
to Paris, a distance of 300 miles. The 
feat may yet be attempted, when pres- 
sures that may be described as within the 
bounds of reason can be safely handled. 





Count Katsura on the * Yellow Peril ’’ 


HE question whether there is a ‘‘ Yel- 
low Peril ’. never loses interest, en- 
gaging as it does the anxious attention of 
many statesmen and even of monarchs. 
It has generally been assumed that no 
Eastern State can ever become formidable 
to the West until it adopts Western ideas 
and methods of warfare. Certainly no 
combination has ever yet shown itself in 
the East that has developed any formid- 
able aggressiveness toward the West. But 
uow that Japan bas awakened from its 
long sleep and even China seems to be rub- 
bing its eyes as though dreaming uneasily, 
the fears of Europe have been revived. 
In this counection it is interesting to hear 
what the Japanese themselves have to say 
regarding their future programs. Count 
Katsura, the Prime Minister of Japan, 
lately accorded an interview to au Amer- 
ican missionary, which is significant as 
representing the feelings of the Emperor 
himself, and therefore being ‘ official ’’ in 
the highest sense. The Count, after a ref- 
erence to the friendship of the American 
people for Japan, which has continued for 
fifty years, expresses a fear lest Russia en- 
deavor to alienate the sympathy of 
Americans by impairing their confidence 
in the integrity of Japan. Yet he be- 
lieves that a fair presentation of the case 
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will satisfy the American people that 
Japan has an answer to whatever her 
enemies may say against her. He em- 
phatically deciares that the sole object of 
the present war on the part of Japan 
is the security of the empire and 
the preservation of the permanent peace 
of the East — the position of Japan being 
closely analogous to that of ancient Greece 
in her contest with Persia. The war is 
not a war, says Count Katsura, for the su- 
premacy of race over race or of religion 
over religion. He repudiates the insinua- 
tion that if Japan is successful in the pres- 
ent conflict she will utilize the anti-foreign 
spirit that is now lurking in the masses of 
China, and declares that Japan stands 
not for Buddhism but for religious free- 
dom, guaranteed by a constitution. If 
the responsibility of aseuming the leader- 
ship of the Kast should finally be Japan’s 
she will endeavor to persuade the East to 
do what she has done herself in the way 
of establishing just, humane and liberal 
institutions. Japan’s reply to her defam- 
ers is the plea for a fair hearing and for an 
ample opportunity to develop her policies, 
These assurances are on the face of them 
comforting, and of course have just so 
much value as pertairs to the personal 
worth and integrity of the statesmen 
who announce them as political programs. 





Maintaining the Integrity of China 


HE United States Government has 
been committed by the Hay ad- 
ministration to the policy of maintaining 
the territorial wholeness of the Chinese 
empire. It has protested against the 
absorption of Manchuria by Russia, and 
drawn from the Russians the not very 
believable announcement that they have 
no serious designs upon the Mancburian 
possessions of China. The extreme appli- 
cation of this far-reaching policy of sup- 
port of China against possible dismember- 
ment has been seen in the inquiry re- 
cently addressed by Secretary Hay to the 
British Government, asking an explana- 
tion of its purposes in effecting a military 
conquest of Tibet. The United States has 
no conceivable interest in Tibet, which 
has not a foot of seacoast and is the most 
inaccessible country in Central Asia. The 
action of Secretary Hay therefore has 
been taken simply for the sake of diplo- 
matic consistency, inasmuch as Tibet is 
as much a part of the great Chinese em- 
pire as is Manchuria, and the United 
States could not with good grace criticise 
Russia for threatening to absorb Man- 
churia without also addressing a note of 
perfunctory inquiry to England regard- 
ing her designs upon the lofty tablelands 
of Tibet. These diplomatic protests have 
little weight unless backed up in case of 
necessity with a strong display of armed 
force, and there are no convincing signs 
that the majority of the American people 
care to go to war to maintain the integ- 
rity of conglomerate China. Great Britian 
seemingly does not resent the Hay in- 
quiry, which will be quietly pigeon-holed, 
pending the development of events in 
Tibet. There is reason to think, however, 
that the British Government has little 
heart for the Tibet business, and will 
withdraw its expedition, which was really 
despatched to ‘‘ save the face’ of Lord 
Curzon, as soon as the Tibetans have made 
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several concessions and acquired a few 
polite diplomatic genuflections. 





Curious Effects of Altitude 


HE British expedition to Tibet, which 
has necessitated the existence and 
activity of troops at altitudes of from 10,- 
000 to 15,700 feet above the sea level, has 
furnished a number of odd instances of 
the effect of a high elevation on the life 
and habits of men. A _ considerable 
amount of mountain sickness has pre- 
vailed among the troops, and also much 
indigestion, due to undercooked food. At 
elevations of 15,000 feet water boils at 
about 180 degrees Fahrenheit, and conse- 
quently the ordinary amount of cooking 
is quite inadequate. At such a height it 
is almost impossible to boil rice properly, 
while of the several kinds of dai, or ordi- 
nary red lentil of India, there is only one 
variety that can be cooked at heights of 
over 10,000 feet. For such altitudes there 
should have been provided cooking ves- 
sels with air-tight lids, furnished with 
safety valves which would blow off at a 
pressure of 15 pounds to the square inch, 
or approximately that of the atmosphere 
at. sea level. Another effect of the alti- 
tude and temperature was the difficulty 
experienced in working the magazines of 
the rifles and the mechanism of the 
Maxim guns on account of the congealing 
of the oil, which lost its lubricating prop- 
erties. This difficulty might have been 
remedied by supplying glycerine for 
lubricating purposes. If there ever is an- 
other war with Tibet probably the British 
ordnance and commissariat departments 
will greatly modify and improve the 
equipment furnished to the hill fighters 
whom it despatches from India to scale 
the ‘' roof of the world.”’ 





War Between Dutch and Achinese 


HE Achinese, who are a remnant of a 
once powerful Mahometan Malay 
empire, have never taken kindly to the 
Dutch domination, and, inasmuch as they 
are a people of some prowess and stam- 
ina, have given the Dutch many hard 
knocks in the course of the past thirty 
years. The Achinese, who are not un- 
willing to come under English rule, re- 
gard the Dutch with a hatred mixed with 
contempt — a very dangerous temper of 
mini to deal with. More than seventy- 


five years ago the English, concerned‘ 


about the disturbance of the Eastern 
trade, arranged a modus vivendi between 
the Dutch and the Achinese, which lasted 
ontil about 1871, when actual war broke 
out in Sumatra. Since 1874, when the 
Dutch captured Achin, the Sultan’s 
capital, the war has dragged along 
with intervals of pretended peace. 
Up to i890 the troubles in Achin cost the 
Dutch many thousands of lives, and over 
$80,000,000. A peculiarity of the case is 
that the Dutch colonial army is a mixed 
force ef Europeans and natives. While 
the Hollanders at home appear to be a 
good-natured race, they never send their 
regular troops abroad, leaving the colonial 
forces to be recruited by volunteers, most 
of whom are nondescript Europeans. 
Many of the massacres of Achinese may 
be ascribed to the unregulated ferocity of 
these mixed levies. Since the days of the 
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Hessians mercenary soldiers have gener- 
ally borne a bad name. The war between 
the Dutch and Achinese has recently 
broken out afresh. It is improbable that 
the skirmishes which are now taking 
place will be any more decisive of affairs 
in that perturbed region than previous en- 
gagements have been. 





Population of Australia Declining 


HE report of a royal commission ap- 
pointed by the Government of New 
South Wales, to inquire into the prevailing 
social conditions in that part of the world, 
which are largely dominated by the work- 
iig man and the voting woman, pays 
particular attention to the question of 
dwindling birth rate and to the parallel 
increase in infant mortality. During the 
last thirty years New South Wales has 
lost a natural increase of population 
amounting to a quarter of a iaillion, and 
during the same period the whole Austra- 
lian commonwealth has lost no less than 
940,000. Karly marriages are common 
throughout the commonwealth, but only 
a very limited number are followed by the 
birth of children. The whole drift of 
labor legislation of late has been to de- 
crease the hours of employment, so that 
the great body of workers have placed 
before them strong inducements to devote 
their leisure time to what may be called 
the business of pleasure. The artificially 
diminished birth rate is accompanied by 
an increased mortality among children, 
which might be described as equally 
artificial, since it is due to the improper 
nurture of infants and the substitution of 
artificial foods for the natural nourishment 
of children—or, as it is charged, to the 
selfishness of the mothers who seem will- 
ing to let their babies die rather than 
make a serious sacrifice in order to keep 
them alive. An attempt has been made, 
not necessarily conclusive, to connect 
these phenomena with the other move- 
ment as a result of which a million 
women recently voted in the Australian 
commonwealth—as denoting a disap- 
pearance of the old ideal of womanhood. 





Pressing the Russians Back 


O decisive news has been received 

this past week from the Far East. 

The Japanese are still hammering at the 
outer defences of Port Arthur. A Japan- 
ese division appears to be entrenched some 
seven miles from the lines at Port Arthur, 
while another division is in action contin- 
uously, with the aid of the fleet. The 
fighting to the eastward of the be- 
leaguered fortress} has been very heavy 
since July 4, but the forts do not seem to 
have been much damaged as yet. The 
Japanese have occupied Kai Chou — with 
a relatively small losa on both sides — and 
are advancing along the coast toward Kin 
Yow. Kaiping, with the high ground in 
the neighborhood, was occupied by the 
Japanese on July 9. The roads are now 
in bad condition, but nevertheless the 
fighting proceeds. The Chinese are prov- 
ing very annoying to the Russians, since 
they signal the latter’s movements from 
the mountain-tops. Two vessels of the 
Russian volunteer fleet have passed 
through the Bosphorus bound to the Far 
East. The whole Japanese front is re- 
ported to be advancing, and so far the 
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Russians have done almost nothing to 
maintain their prestige. It is perceived 
that a possible Russian victory on land 
would be barren so long as Japan holds 
control of the sea, and therefore the Bal- 
tic squadron is regarded as of supreme 
importance in deciding the destinies of 
Russia. 





Nominations by Minor Parties 


-\ [X Presidential tickets are now in the 
Ne) field, the Republicans having cho- 
sen as their standard bearers Roosevelt 
and Fairbanks, the Democrats Parker and 
Davis, and the Prohibitionists Swallow 
and Carroll, which will dispute the field 
of popular favor with several minor tick- 
ets, including the Social Democratic, who 
have named as tbeir leaders Debs and 
Handford, the Populist, which bears the 
names of Thomas E. Watson, of Georgia, 
aud Thomas H. Tribbles, of Nebraska, 
and the Socialist Labor party. Judging 
by past experience the minor parties will 
not cut a large figure in the campaign, for 
out of a total vote of 13,961,556 in 1900 all 
but 398,597 ballots were cast for the Re- 
publican and Democratic tickets, and 
there is no reason to think that the figures 
for this year’s election will be materially 
different. The Populist platform reaffirms 
adherence to ‘‘the basic truths ’’ of the 
Omaha platform of 1892 and of the sub- 
sequent platforms of 1896 and 1900. It 
demands that all money shall be issued 
by the Government and that postal sav- 
ings banks be established, calls for the 
abolition of child labor and of ‘ sweat 
shops ’’ and convict labor, favors an eight 
hours’ limit of work in factories, work- 
shops and mines, declares for the ‘ initia- 
tive,” “‘ referendum ”’ and “ proportional 
representation,’’ and advocates Govern- 
ment ownership of railroads and public 
utilities, taxation of monopolies, and the 
passing of a law uniformly regulating all 
incorporated companies doing intérstate 
business. 





Parker and Davis Nominated 


LTON B. PARKER, chief judge of 

the New York State Court of Ap- 

peals, was nominated for President of the 
United States on July 9 by the Demo- 
cratic National Convention at St. Louis. 
The convention was in session from eight 
o’clock Friday night until nearly six 
o’clock Saturday morning, when Judge 
Parker, while the electric lights began to 
pale before the sunshine, was nominated 
unanimously. During the night many 
nominating speeches were made, William 
Jennings Bryan making an impassioned 
appeal to the party to nominate Senator 
Francis M. Cockrell, ‘‘ the favorite son ”’ 
of Missouri, who received a great ovation 
of applause. Bryan himeelf had pre- 
viously been honored with a tremendous 
burst of vociferous approval fromthe 
galleries, earlier in the convention, and 
made a determined platform effort in be- 
half of the contesting delegation from 
Illinois, but without effect, the votes go- 
ing solidly to Parker. Six other names — 
those of W. R. Hearst, George Gray, Ed- 
ward C. Wall, J. 8. Williams, Richard 
Olney, and General Nelson A. Miles — 
were presented to the convention at the 
night session. Judge Parker received 667 
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votes, the ballot being finally made unani- 
mous. The nomination of Parker restores 
the New York dynasty in the Democratic 
party. Ever since 1860 the Democrats 
have nominated for their Presidential 
candidate men who were essentially New 
Yorkers, with the exception of the Bryan 
experiment. Henry G. Davis, of West 
Virginia, was nominated for Vice Presi- 
dent, a millionaire capitalist eighty-one 
years old. 

The platform adopted by the St. Louis 
Convention is noteworthy for its omission 
of all reference to the gold question, the 
Bryan influence being sufficiently strong 
to keep a gold plank out of the platform. 
A big sensation was caused in the con- 
vention late on Saturday when a telegram 
was read from Judge Parker saying that 
he regards the gold standard ‘as firmly 
and irrevocably established,’’ and will 
‘‘act accordingly’ if elected. A reply 
was telegraphed stating that the conven- 
tion was silent on the question of the 
monetary standard because it was not 
considered to be ‘‘ a possible issue ’’ in the 
campaign. The platform adopted re- 
affirms ‘“ fundamental principles,’ fa- 
vors giving capital and labor impartially 
their just rights, advocates improvement 
of the waterways of the country, enjoins 
economy of administration, condemns 
the makirg of Government contracts 
with unlawful trusts, demands executive 
administration in accordance with the 
Constitution, guardedly favors imperial- 
ism so far as maintaining an open door 
in the Orient is concerned, but declares 
that all men under the American flag are 
entitled to the institutions whose emblem 
that flag is, declares for tariff reduction, 
the reclamation of arid lands, tne con- 
struction of the Isthmian Canal, the pro- 
tection of Americans abroad, election of 
senators by the people, Statehood for 
Territories, reciprocity, the upbuilding of 
the merchaut marine ‘‘ without bounties 
from the public treasury,’’ an honest ad- 
ministration of the civil service, a calm 
consideration of race and school ques- 
tions, the reduction of the army, the 
extermination of polygamy, and the 
complete separation of church and 
state. 





Baptist Young People’s Union 


HE Fourteenth Annual Convention 

of the Baptist Young People’s Union 

of America began its sessions in Detroit 
July 7. After a briet praise service, Presi- 
dent John H. Chapman called the con- 
vention to order. Addresses of welcome 
were made by Mayor Maybury and 
others. Rev. Charles R. Henderson, of 
the University of Chicago, delivered an 
address on ‘‘ The Enlarging Life.’?’ Noon- 
day services were held at several manu- 
facturing establishments, and the after- 
noon was given over to study classes and 
conferences on religious subjects, A report 
of the board of managers recommending 
that hereafter the International Conven- 
tions be held bienniaily instead of annu- 
ally was adopted. The president and 
vice presidents of the Union were re- 
elected. This convention in Detroit is 
likely to mark a turning point in the 
history of the Young People’s Union. 
During the thirteen years which have 
elapsed since the Union was born abun- 
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dant opportunity has been afforded for 
testing its purposes and performances, 
Organization has been carried to a high 
point, a newspaper having been regularly 
published, a three-fold educational sys- 
tem perfected, many thousands of dollars 
raised by popular subscription, leaving 
still au embarrassing indebtedness of long 
standing, mass-mee‘ings held, and a plan 
for federation matured. A change of atti- 
tude, however, is noticeable on the part 
of the Baptist churches, which are not 
indeed less in sympathy with the higher 
spiritual aims of the Union, but are in- 
clined, as the Baptist Standard says, ‘ to 
lay less stress upon talking and hurrah- 
ing about them.’’ The churches are be- 
lieved to be more than ever interested im 
the ‘‘spiritual and intellectual uplift ’’ 
of the young people, and less dis- 
posed to criticise “the underlying idea,’ 
but it is becoming increasingly difficult 
to get the'crowds to join in the ‘‘ hip-hip- 
hurrah ’’ enthusiasm of sensational dem- 
onstrations. The novelty of the thing 
has worn off, as in the case of the 
Christian Endeavor and Epworth League 
movements, and the Union, like the 
church — whose place it ought not to 
try to usurp and of which it is properly = 
function or a part — must, if it is to sus- 
tain itself, seek the constant resupply of 
its energies by a deepening of the spiritual 
life of the young people. Organization is 
at best but the expression, not the creator, 
of life. Behind all these organizations 
there must ever be a gracious energy. 
There is no royal road to evangelistic suc- 
cess for young people any more than there- 
is for old Christians, but only the well- 
trodden, ancient feot path of the Cross. 
Young People’s Societies have accom- 
plished an important work, and there is 
no good reason why they may not, per- 
haps with a readjustment of methods to 
some extent, continue to serve as very 
valuable auxiliaries to the churches 
proper. In order to such successful en- 
deavor, a deeper study of the Word of 
God, a deepening of the spiritual life, 
joined with a constant culture of the 
spirit ~' -«lf-ssecrifice, are absolutely es- 
sentiai. c 


Pygmy Races of Africa 


CCORDING to Edgar Geil, who 
has just completed a journey of 
75,000 miles in many climes, aud who 
spent a month in the great forest settle- 
ments of the pygmies of Central Afcica, 
where he studied and made photographs 
of those remarkable people, the pygmies 
are among the greatest meat eaters in the 
world. They do no agricultural work, 
but devote their whole time to hunting. 
Mr. Geil lived in a leaf-hut constructed 
for him by the pygmies, in the very heart 
of the forest, and though he encountered 
no danger from the natives, the falling 
about him of great trees which had no 
tap roots was a continual menace. The 
region, too, was alive with wild animals, 
and colonies of monkeys inhabited the 
upper branches of the trees. The 
pygmies are described as clever, bright 
and independent people — the ‘* Japanese 
of Africa’’ —and they completely terror- 
izea tribe of people of ordinary size liv- 
ing near them in the forests, making 
them do all their work. 
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BEWARE OF THE CURRENTS! 


HE lonely and desolate Rockall reef 
— a granite ledge jutting out of the 
sea off the west coast of Scotland — is 
known to every sailor on the North At- 
Jantic, and is plainly marked on the 
charts. How then could the steamer 
‘* Norge ’’ have been so far off her course 
as to strike that treacherous reef? Two 
reasons may explain if they do not ex- 
cuse the disaster. A strong current sweeps 
in the direction of Rockall. A heavy 
mist too, may have prevented the look- 
outs from seeing the dangerous reef un- 
til the steamer actually ran upon it. 
This current may insensibly have been 
drawing the “ Norge’’ to destruction for 
hours before, in the heavy weather, the 
vessel struck. There are many Rockall 
reefs in life, and numerous are the cur- 
rents, social, commercial and political, 
that draw unsuspecting or over-confident 
mariners to destruction upon them. For 
a sailor a fog and a current are worse far 
than a storm with plenty of sea-room. 
Many men suffer shipwreck of fortune 
and of character because of the murky 
fogs, born of scepticism, superstition, 
prejudice and passion, which overhang 
and obscure the deadly settings of the 
tides of temptation toward the reefs of ir- 
retrievable loss and unending woe. Let 
the submerged and battered hulk of the 
ill-fated ‘‘ Norge,’’ beating itself help- 
lessly against the jagged edges of the 
Rockall ledge, while the wild winds of 
the North Atlantic shriek a requiem over 
its unshrived dead, serve as a solemn 
warning to all who have heard of this 
disaster to be on their guard against the 
treacherous currents of worldliness and 
secret sin that tend to sweep the sou! off 
its course into spiritual ruin. 





THE UNDISTRACTED LIFE 


HE graduation of Helen Keller, the 
deaf, blind and dumb girl, from 
Radcliffe College, at the age of tweuty- 
four, has attracted much attention, and is 
specially significant in that it marks the 
triumphant completion of a steady, per- 
sistent, well-directed course of hard work 
on the part of Miss Keller herself, as well 
as of her teachers. Helen Keller is said 
to be possessed of excellent mental powers, 
yet not intellectually superior to many 
other young persons born to an ample in- 
heritance of mentality. But what is note- 
worthy in her case is that her very defi- 
ciency of sensation, by cutting off ordinary 
distractions, and preserving her from the 
rattle and turmoil of the outer world, has 
enabled her to concentrate and, so to 
speak, focus her powers with remarkable 
results. A large part of the credit of Miss 
Keller’s achievements, too, is due to Miss 
Anne M. Sullivan, ber “ teacher’’ in 
particular, a woman of unconquerable 
grit, who organized the training of her 
pupil’s mind and presided throughout 
over its development. In this experience 
of a girl not gifted by nature with the 
powers of sight and speech and hearing 
there is contained a suggestion for the 
cultivation of the spiritual life in all 
Christians. The believer must be in the 
world but not of it. While active in all 
good works he is to cultivate the spirit of 
retiracy and reflection. If he allows his 
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thoughts and desires to go too far afield, 
sucb all aroundness of outlook will be 
secured at the expense of the inward view 
and experience. Content may be found 
to vary inversely as extent, and super- 
ficies to be attained only by a decrease of 
depth. From multitudinous trifles with- 
draw thyself and of dissipating distrac- 
tions beware, might be said to be the par- 
ticular commandment needed at the 
present day. The age is in danger of be- 
coming ensnared in its own fragmentary 
littlenesses. It was once said indeed, 
‘* Gather up the fragments,’’ but it is no- 
where enjoined to become a part of them. 
To be withdrawn from the world, even at 
the cost of physical deprivation — as in 
the case of a Helen Keller — may not be 
wholly «a misfortune if the result is the 
concentration and thereby the sharpening 
of the mental and moral powers of the 
soul, so that the high and deep things of 
existence are the more vigorously appre- 
hended. Most happy are they who, see- 
ing and hearing all things, yet neglect 
not the one thing greatly needful, and, 
while taking a keen interest in the multi- 
plex life of their own age, are most of all 
careful to live deeply and joyously the re- 
tired life of the soul which uninterrupted- 
ly and without distraction communes 
with its God, not missing its Maker by 
reason of the things that are made. 





AN INTERESTING REUNION 


[ HE editor is under a sense of grateful 

obligation to the member of the 
class of 1876 of the School of Theology of 
Boston University, whoever he may be, 
who sent to this office the program of the 
‘* Reunion Banquet,’”’ held at St. Louis 
June 29. It is an unusually interesting 
souvenir, and awakens many tender 
memories. 

On the second page appear exceilent 
portraits of the faculty as they looked 
twenty-eight years ago: There are four 
faces. The two at the top are President 
Warren and Dean Latimer. What a 
couple! Both individualistic, unlike and 
incomparable to any man, living or dead, 
in the church! Methodism has never 
produced but one.William F. Warren. 
Bishop Warren, his brother, is eminent 
in ability, scholarship and executive qual- 
ities, but he is not a duplicate. Ex-Presi- 
dent Warren is not only a critica) and 
thoroughly furnished scholar, but he has 
literary ability of the highest order, with 
an imagination of the Hawthorne type. 
If his life had been wholly devoted to lit- 
erature he might have written a ‘‘ Scarlet 
Letter,’”’ but made complete with the re- 
deeming note of forgiveness through the 
cross of Calvary. 

What memories thrill the writer as he 
looks upon the face of Dean Latimer, the 
most remarkable theological scholar in 
Methodism. How we loved that man! 
Friend, parishioner for more than a year, 
visiting our home and preaching in our 
church his last sermon before that fatal 
illness! He was a prophet of the change 
in theology which was to come. He it 
was who safely steered Prof. Olin A, 
Curtis through his season of crushing 
doubt in his seminary days, as he did 
many another. 

Tte couple underneath these two are 
Drs. J. W. Lindsay and L. T. Townsend. 
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Twenty-eight years have made com par- 
atively little cbange in Dr. Lindsay's 
strong face. He isthe wap of perpetual 
youth, who we devoutly hope may tarry 
with us at least another quarter of a 
century. Wonderful man is he, with his 
eyes always toward the morning! He 
has kept abreast of modern scholarship ; 
he believes God is always letting more 
light break in upon His Word. He could 
not have been the closest friend of Bishop 
Foster for so many yearsif his mind had 
not been open, alert and hopeful. 

It goes without saying that Dr. Town- 
send’s would be the most attractive and 
intelligent face to a stranger who was 
studying the group. We recall with de- 
light the Dr. Townsend of those other 
days. What a great preacher he was! 
Who could read a sermon like him? 
Who could phrase sentences and express 
them with more striking  oratorical 
effect? We shall never forget a sermon 
that he preached at the Vermont Confer- 
ence some twenty-five years ago on: 
‘‘The cloke that I left at Troas with 
Carpus, when thou vomest, bring with 
thee, and the books, but especially the 
parchments.’’ We had enthusiastic ad- 
miration for him ; he became vur teacher, 
and we read his suggestive and inspiring 
books, aud heard bim preach whenever 
opportunity offered. 

But Dr. Townsend became apprehen- 
sive and timid over the newer phases of 
truth and the newer theological terminol- 
ogy and expressions, and, true to his ear- 
nest nature, resisted the modern trend, 
with a result that his old and many ad- 
miring friends painfully regret. 

Two pages are devoted to portraits of 
the class, there being three only that we 
recognize : J. W., now Bishop, Bashford, 
H. G., now Professor, Mitchell, and Rev. 
L. O. Sherburne, of the Vermont Confer- 
ence. Very fittingly the top of the page 
of the-menu is graced with a portrait of 
‘* Sister Bly.’”’ Blessed, saintly woman 
that she was, how largely her helpful in- 
fluence entered into and comforted the 
lives of the theologues ! 

The sketch of the class is so interesting 
that we present the larger part of it : 


We claimed to be a remarkable class. 
The faculty and the other classés naver 
seemed as enthusiastic over tbat claim as 
we were, but we maintained it to the eni 
of our school life, and we are prepared to 
detend it still. Wehad Miss Oliver, bright 
and cultured, the first woman in Metho- 
dism, and so far as we know, in any 
church, to take a full theological course 
under the same conditions and privileges 
as men. Then we had Ash, the colored 
classmate, a good man, who ranked second 
to none as an orator; and Baker, whom we 
loved tor his hearty common sense, his 
genial spirit, and his noble character; and 
Jobnson, who said he started out to be- 
come President of the United States, but 
who became a faithfal and honored Metho- 
dist ‘minister; and Pilcher, the beloved 
missionary, with his Christian statesman- 
ship, his devoted life and triumphant 
death. These all ‘rest from their labors, 
and their works do follow them.’’ 

Then there was Bashford, who even in 
those days showed he had bishop timber in 
him, for he could eat oftener, laugh louder, 
preach longer and work harder than any 
other man in the class. And next to him 
was Colesworthy, then “a dyed-in-the- 
wool” Congregatioralist, but a rare good 
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ellow, and he has since seen the error of 
his ways and become a Methodist. Then 
came Dyson, the careful, conscientious 
student and clear thinker, who set the rest 
of us a good example by getting married 
first, and who has done solid, successful 
work all these years. Then the Favilles, 
Henry and John, helped make Seventy- 
six notorious, for they were twins, and no 
other class could show such an aggrega- 
tion. Their later acts of ecclesiastical som- 
ersaulting into the Congregational Church 
may have come from their tendency to 
turn hand springs in the Y. M. C. A. gym- 
nasium at Boston rather than search for 
Greek idioms with Professor Lindsay. 
Next was Gregory, the ‘“‘sweet singer ot 
our Israel,” tul] of ambition and genius 
and Methodist fire, which he laid later on 
the Congregational altar, and now on the 
altars of the staid and,stately Church of 
England. And then» Hemmond, who 
came to us fresh from the West with more 
experience in life than half the rest of us 
put together. He brought with him a rec- 
ord of successful pastorates and a love ot 
study which have fruited in a faithful 
ministry in the branch of the church he 
finally chose, the Congregational. And 
close to him sat Innis, the irrepressible 
boyish “theologue’”? who would spring a 
joke during prayers unless Hammond 
stopped him, but who believed then as 
now in good, hard, honest work and good, 
strong, independent thinking; Innis, the 
wide-awake professor, the sate reformer 
and valuable citizen. And who does not 
remember Jacklin? He was “Sunny 
Jim” then, unless he grew reckless and 
ate two pieces ot Sister Bly’s pie tor din- 
ner. Jacklin, who always preferred a 
game of * Pat’’ ball with Baker and the 
twins to systematic theology. He, two, 
married during his seminary days, and, 
with the assistance of a much better halt, 
graduated with honor (about the twenty- 
first), But Jacklin had ideas, and they 
have helped him out wonderfully ever 
since as preacher and editor. And Knapp, 
the quiet, clear-cut thinker and scholarly 
minister, who brought his wife and two 
children with him, and who showed the 
pluck and endurance ot his past soldier’s 
lite in his preparation for a noble ministry. 
Next came Lennox, the sound theologian, 
the ready and strong preacher then, and 
who has since so ably kept up his school 
reputation. And there was Mays, who had 
gone through more of the school of lite, 
who had climbed over more hard places, 
won more battles — from orphan boy to 
soldier — than any of us; our generous 
host of tonight, whose parish has been St. 
Louis and its suburbs for twenty-eight 
years, the eloquent preacher and faithful 
presiding elder ot the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South. We are glad that he joined 
the ranks of 1876. 

And among the least in stature and the 
largest in brain was Mitchell, a Hebrew 
authority even in those days. The pro- 
gressive thinker, the man of patient re- 
search, believing God has still more truth 
to give us in His Word and His world, and 
who, as author and teacher, has now «uch 
high rank. Weare proud of Mitchell asa 
class. Then came Pentecost, the taithiul 
and devout brother who liked preaching 
better than Hebrew (and most ot us hada 
fellow-ieeling with him), who graduated 
in a later class, but who we have always 
claimed belonged mostly to us. Then fol- 
lowed Sherburne, the youngest of the class, 
loved by all, one of the best hearted and 
fairest minded of men, who has given 
proof ot his call by a constantly growing 
ministry, and proot of his love to us by 
getting in his class létter on time oftener 
than all the rest of the class put together. 

And the last on the roll was Walker, 
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stalwart in body and mind, evangelistic in 
spirit, loyal to his church and the Gospel 
ot salvation, pouring out his strength so 
lavishly in “labors abundant,” that now, 
as an invalid, with an abiding hope and 
faith and joy, he waits tor his release. 

As we meét tonight in our third reunion, 
with the good cheer of those who are here, 
and with the greetings of those who are 
absent, and with the tender memories of 
those who have gone before, we sing: 
‘Praise God from whom all blessings 
flow,’’ *““‘Thus far the Lord hath ‘led us 
on,’ ** We shall meet beyond the river.” 





Deeds of Heroism 


S particulars of the wreck of the Dan- 
ish steamer “* Norge ” come in they 
develop the tact that the awful disaster was 
marked by many deeds of heroism as 
splendid as any that illuminate the annals 
ot Greece and Rome. Jans Peters Jansen, 
an engineer, was one of these heroes. When 
the ship struck he assisted his relatives 
who were on board into one ot the boats, 
and then, refusing to embark himself, and 
shouting a farewell, cried out that he must 
return to the engine-room, and ran to his 
post of duty, where he died. Some of the 
male passengers, regardless of self, placed 
the women and children in the boats and 
then stepped aside, disdaining to take 
advantage of their strength to effect their 
own rescue. Oneof the most notable ex. 
amplesot self- devotion was that of the chief 
officer of the ** Norge,’’ who left the ship in 
one ot the boats which survived, but see- 
ing that it was over-crowded, leaped into 
the water tor the purpose of swimming to 
another boat not far away. He had gone 
only a short way, however, when, weighted 
by his clothes, his strength gave out and 
he sank. Captain Gundel remained on the 
bridge and went down with the ship. But, 
contrary to first reports, he was finally 
rescued, alter swimming in the water for 
an hour and a half. It appears that no 
attempt was made by the crew to launch 
the boats simultaneously, urgent as was 
the necessity for haste, nor were all the 
boats properly supplied with provisions 
and water. Again the old story ‘“ the falls 
would not work ” is recounted in explana- 
tion of the upsetting of several of the boats 
— before they were clear of the davits — 
against the ship’s side. 





SOCIALISM AND CHRISTIANITY 


R. THOMAS C. HALL, professor of 
theology in Union Theological Sem- 
inary, tells modern Protestantism, in a late 
number of the North American Review, that 
it is ** wofully ignorant of its most tormid- 
able rival, Marxian Socialism.” He finds 
that Socialism is ‘“‘ not a science but a 
dogma, not a belief but a profound trust,” 
with “‘a new hope and a new faith in a 
supersensuous reality, in a coming reign 
of its ideals of righteousness, class ideals 
which arouse unbounded enthusiasm 
among its adherents.”’ It is in this so- 
cialism, he thinks, ‘* that organized Chris- 
tianity has its most serious and most deter 
mined rival.’’ He notes with alarm that 
the Social Democracy of Eurvpe is already 
casting over six million votes, and that 
what is going on there, where five people 
go to Socialist lecture halis against one 
that goes to cburch, “‘ is beginning rapidly 
to take place in the United States.’’ So- 
cialist enthusiasm he finds to be ‘‘a rapidly 
swelling tide,” ‘an intense, fanatical faith 
in a new-coming order.’’ And he says, 
* the really vital question betore the exist- 
ing order today is, How far is it ready to 
meet the tremendous stream of changing 
economic conditions, or how far is it really 
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as rotten as socialist enthusiasm proclaims 
it to-be? If the existing order is to main- 
tain itself 1t must find some more zeal- 
inspiring dream than any yet on the hor:- 
zon of either feudal Romanism or in- 
dividualistic Protestantism.’”’ In Germany, 
the Professor says, “ the narrow dogma- 
tism of a formal and middle-class state 
church has left the workingman to his tate, 
and into the breach Socialism has rushed.”’ 
And he intimates that “individualistic 
Protestantism” (whatever the phrase may 
mean) in this country is little better, ‘* is 
linking its life and its fortunes more and 
more with the present power- possessing 
and privilege-possessing class, while the 
producing class has begun to find in mili- 
tant Socialism its religious expression.”’ 

There is something here well worth 
thinking about, and hence we have given 
a summarized outline of the article for the 
benefit of our readers. The danger to 
Christianity may not be as great as Dr. 
Hall imagines, but the church cannot af- 
ford to ignore the question of its relation to 
the masses of the people, and especially to 
the artisans or wage- workers, who seem to 
have become so largely alienated. Their 
complaints against the church are long and 
loud. It seems to us they are not alto- 
gether sound. If laboring men demand as 
the condition ot their support of the church 
(which they seem to do) that it shall defi- 
nitely and exclusively champion their side 
as against capital, that it shall march 
shoulder to shoulder with them in their at- 
tack upon the existing industrial system, 
their desperate endeavor to destroy the cul- 
tured and propertied classes, they musi be 
distinctly told that they are unreasonable 
and the church cannot do as they wish. It 
must take many things into account and 
look at all sides of this question. Itisa 
very vast and complicated problem, on 
which the protoundest thinkers hesitate to 
dogmatize. Why should it be expected 
that ministers of the Gospel should be so 
absolutely certain on these fiercely dis- 
puted points in political economy that they 
can legitimately bring them into the pulpit 
and rend their congregations in twain? 
They have no revelation from above con- 
cerning these matters, and they might 
easily wreck their influence with all calm, 
sensible, clear.thinking men by violent 
tulminations from the sacred desk on sub-. 
j>xcts about which «they can have little 
knowledge and no proper message. 

The church must, of course, wage unre- 
mitting war against covetousness and self- 
ishness wherever found, and we think it is 
doing itin a very tair degree. But it finds 
these hateful things on both sides of the 
labor-capital controversy. It is those who 
have beams in their own eyes that are most 
ready to pull out the motes from their 
brother’s eyes. Kach side claims to be 
fighting under the standard of liberty and 
against slavery, in behalf of right against 
wrong. Would there be more or less of 
liberty when collectivism took the place of 
individualism, when private enterprise 
was banished and every one was under the 
strict orders of a Government officer, every 
movement officially directed ? It seems to 
most people that the dominance of Marxian 
Socialism would be likely to entail evils, 
on the whole, greater than those it removes, 
that the true interests of the largest num- 
ber and the surest means of the permanent 
progress of the human race do not liein 
that direction. It is, at least, not yet abso- 
lutely clear, and until it is clear the church 
must be cautious in its utterances. It must 
be like a wise parent to the common peo- 
ple,and counsel what it deems to be tor 
their good even though they may resent the 
counsel and consider it to come trom an 
enemy. It the prosperity of the country is 
destroyed or endangered by reckless at- 
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tacks on capital or the advocacy of propo- 
sitions which manifestly fly in the face of 
well.established laws of the rniverse, the 
laboring man will be the first to suffer and 
the last. 

His true interests are very dear to every 
rightly constituted church that tollows in 
the footsteps ot its Master. Perhaps re- 
ligious leaders have not listened as sympa- 
thetically and compassionately as they 
should, in all cases, to the cry of the suffer- 
ing, have not insisted as plainly as they 
might on the application of Christian ethics 
to all parts of public and private life. This 
is their bounden duty; but it is also their 
duty to point out distinctly to their social- 
istic critics that the sufferings they so 
pungently deplore and the evils against 
which they so fiercely declaim, are not due 
wholly, or even mainly, to laws and insti- 
tutions and systems, but to sin, and that if 
they expect from a\changed system what can 
only come from virtue and morality, integ- 
rity and intelligence, they are doomed to 
disappointment. 

It may be that Protestantism, that even 
Methodism, is not reaching the common 
people as thoroughly as it did, or as it 
should. But we have yet to see that it can 
take any guidance in the matter from So- 
cialism or legitimately adopt any part of 
its program. Professor Hall thinks that 
Protestantism has now no “ zeal-inspiring 
dream.” We differ with him. Its dream 
(and it is something more than a dream) is 
to make its king, Christ Jesus, ruler of the 
earth. It is tar from being as fully inspired 
with this purpose as it should be, but the 
purpose is great enough and practical 
enough -- far more so than the Soccialistic 
dream — and when the churches take it up 
in dead earnest they will leap forward as 
never betore. 





Studying the Camp-meeting 


PON the inside of the cover will be 
tound a report of a meeting recently 
held by the presiding elder, and several 
ministers and laymen, who niet to study 
the situation at Sterling and to plan how 
to make the meeting more fruittul this 
year. The difficulties, which were heroic- 
ally considered, are frankly stated by our 
excellent correspondent. As the problems 
which contront Sterling may be tuund at 
all of our camp meetings, this report is 
pertinent and suggestive. In some way 
the church should more profitably utilize 
these great gatherings. 





Significant Confession 


EV. CLAYTON J. POTTER was or- 
dained to the ministry and installed 

as pastor of the Congregational Church of 
Lenox, Mass., July 5. The candidate 
made a concise statement ot his belief, but 
the examination was not so brief, lasting 
tor two hours — longer it is said than any 
similar meeting in the history of the Lenox 
church. The questioning continued until 
Rev. Dr. William Stearns brought the ex- 
amination to a close by suggesting to the 
moderator the following question: “ Are 
we not quite sureof what Mr. Potter be- 
lieves, and are now trying to discover what 
each other believes?’”’ The council voted 
to ordain the candidate— indeed it is very 
rarely the case, however much talk pre- 
cedes a vote, that a Congregational council 
ever declines to ordain anybody of good 
moral character and scholarly attainments. 
Without implying any judgment pro or con 
witb reterence to the advisability of or- 
daining Mr. Potter, it is quite true, as the 
question of Dr. Stearns indicates, that the 
members of ecclesiastical bodies not infre- 
quently virtually proceed to examine and 
refute one another over the heads of the can- 
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didate — who though a tyroin theology and 
less than a tyro in experience of ministe- 
rial duties, is yet presumed to ‘“‘ know it 
all.” It councils are not to degenerate into 
a farce there must bea serious discussion 
of the doctrinal views of the candidate for 
ordination, and there will be honest difter- 
ences ot opinion as to the advisability of 
proceeding to ordain and install, but casual 
discussions of doctrinal points among the 
members of the examining body would 
better be reserved for seminary class- 
rooms or the pages of theological reviews. 





High Compliment to Wesleyan 
University 


HE high standard of Wesleyan schol- 

arship has been signally manifested 

in the selection of Paul Nixon, 1904, of 

Braintree, Mass., as Conpnecticut’s first 
Rhodes scholar at Oxford. 

By the will of Cecil Rhodes, ’a sum of 
money was left as a scholarship fund for 
toreign students at the University of- Ox- 
tord. These scholarships were to be dis- 
tributed among the colonies of the British 
Empire and the States of the American 
Union. They are worth £300 per annum 
and last three years; two men from each 
State are in residence at Oxtord at a time, 
one being chosen in each of two successive 
years, and the choice the next year being 
omitted. 

No specific instructions as to the method 





PAUL NIXON 


ot choosing the men were given by Cecil 
Rhodes. He did. however, specity that the 
candidates must be all around men, and 
that athletic ability, social qualities, the 
possession of traits of leadership and gen- 
eral pupularity should be considered as 
well as scholarship; the idea being to 
secure the best type of the American col- 
lege man. 

The trustees of the fund appointed com- 
mittees in each of the several States, that 
in Connecticut consisting of the presidents 
of the three colleges ot the State, Yale, 
Wesleyan, and Trinity, and the head 
master of the Westminster School. 

The candidates for the scholarship must 
first pass the Oxford entrance examina- 
tions, or “ responsions.’”’ The committee 
then picks from those successful in this 
test, the man who seems to them to best 
tulfill the requirements of the Rhodes will. 

In the present case Nixon and four Yale 
men qualified. The committee, atter con- 
sidering the respective merits of the differ- 
ent individuals, awarded the scholarship 
to Wesleyan’s representative. 

Paul Nixon is twenty-three years of age. 
He prepared for college at Thayer Acad- 
emy and entered Wesleyan in the tall of 
1900. In scholarship he holds an enviable 
record as a classical student, finishing his 
course for the master’s degree in four, in- 
stead of the usual five years required tor 
the degree. Aside from this he took high 
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honors and all the prizes offered in the de. 
partments in whivh he specialized. As an 
athlete he has done steady and consistent 
work, in both football and track. In his 
daily lite as a student at Wesleyan he has 
possessed the respect and esteem of all, and 
his career in Oxford will be watched with 
the deepest interest. 





PERSONALS 





— Bishop Cranston recently dedicated 
three churches in one day. 

— Rev. Luther Freemat, D. D., ot First 
Church, Chattanooga, is in New England 
tor his vacation. 


— Dr. C. W. Rishell, of the School of The- 
ology, and his family are at their cottage 
by the sea in Friendship, Me. 


— The board of managers has appointed 
Dr. Frank D. Gamewell to take charge ot 
the Missionary office in Chicago. 


— Bishop Bashford, assigned to Shanghai, 
China, tor the quadrennium, will sail trom 
San Francisco about the middle of August. 


— Rev. H. Olin Cady, of our West China 
mission, who was ill for some time in 
Berkeley, Cal., is now at Middlebury, Vt., 
where he is recovering. 


— Hon. Charles Bell, nominee of the Re- 
publican party ot Vermont tor governor, is 


a deacon in the Congregational Church at 
East Hardwick. 


— The University of Vermont conferred 
the degree otf LL. D. upon Secretary Shaw, 
ot the Treasury, and upon Prof. W. O. At- 
water, of Wesleyan University. 


—Sir Frederick Bridge, musical editor of 
the new ,British Wesleyan hymn book, is 
organist at Westminster Abbey and one of 
the most accomplished musicians in 
England. 


— Rev. Thomas Harrison, the evangelist, 
has gone to Desplaines Camp-meeting. 
This is the twenty-eighth year that he 
has assisted at the regular camp-meeting 
services. 


— Rev. A. C.!Borden, B. D., missionary to 
Japan of the Methodist Church of Canada, 
who has been home on leave of absence, is 
about to return to his work. He has made 
an excellent record. 


— Rev. Geo. B. Smyth, who has done 
such etficient work as assistant missionary 
secretary for the Pacific Coast during the 
past quadrennium, has been appointed by 
the board for another term of four years. 


— President Dunton, of Claflin Univer- 
sity, Orangeburg, S. C., with his jubilee 
singers, is presenting the cause of the 
Freedman’s Aid Society in California, and 
with impressive and encouraging results. 


— Rev. Camden M. Cobern, D. D., pastor 
of St. James’ Methodist Episcopal Church, 
Chicago, will deliver the address on Ma- 
triculation Day, Wednesday, Oct. 5, 1904, at 
the School ot Theology, Boston Univer- 
sity. 


— Dr. J. T. McFarland, secretary Sunday 
Schocl Union and Tract Society, preached 
his farewell sermon as pastor of First 
Chureh, Topeka, Kan., Sunday morning, 
June 19. The church was filled to its ut- 
most capacity. 


— Rev. G. F. Durgin, of Grace Church, 
Cambridge, has gone to Michigan. He will 
preach at LakeOrion Camp meeting, which 
is in session from July 16 to 24, under 
charge of Rev. W. F. Stewart, D. D., pre- 
siding elder. Mr. Durgin will be absent 


three weeks. ; 


— Among those who will come from 
England in October to attend the Peace 
Congress to be held in Boston will be Miss 
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Sophia Sturge, of Birmingham, daughter of 
the eminent philanthropist, Joseph Sturge, 
who in Boston in 1841 first proposed the 
holding of a Peace Congress. Miss Sturge 
is interested in special projects or policies 
in behalf of peace, which she will present 
to the delegates to the Congress. 

— We are greatly shocked to learn that 
Hon. John Field, of Philadelphia, while 
temporarily insane, shot himself in Vernon 
Park, Germantown, July 9. Mr. Field has 
been a serious invalid tor six months trom 
diabetes. He was born in Ireland, in 1834, 
and was a Signal illustration of a self- 
made man. He was president of the firm 
ot Young, Smyth, Field & Co., and was 
postmaster of Philadelphia during the in- 
cumbency of John Wanamaker as Post- 











master- General. 


He was prominent in re- 
form politics, in business, and especially 
as a member of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. He had been an active and influ. 
ential member of several General Confers 
ences. 


— Corresponients of Bishop D. A. Good. 
sell are advised that for the present they 
should address him at Short Beach, Conn., 
his summer home. 


— Dr. W. F. Warren and his daugh- 
ter, Mrs. Ayars, and the granddaugbter, 
reached New York last week, and are now 
at Hyannisport for the summer. 


— Rev. Clark Crawford, D. D., of the 
First Church, Akron, O., is seeing abun- 
dant results from his faithful labors. The 
membership of the church has increased 
since he was appointed pastor in October, 
1902, from 75 to 1,057. 

— Among those who graduated from Har- 
vard Medical School at the recent Com- 
mencement was Clarence Hathorne Staples, 
eldest son of Rev. and Mrs. L. W. Staples, 
of Waltham. He received the much cov- 
eted cum laude on his diploma. Heis now 
serving his second year in Boston City 
Hospital. 


— Dr. Alexander Mackennal of Bowden, 
England, whom the Christian World, of 
London, characterizes as a “‘kind of Con- 
gregational Bishop,’ died June 28, aftera 
long illness, aged seventy years. Dr. 
Mackennal was president o! the National 
Free Church Council in 1899 and Carew 
lecturer at Harttord Theological Seminary 
in 1901. The Christian World says: “He 
was passionately devoted to historical re- 
search in the region o! the ecclesiastical 
movements of the seventeenth century, 
and his ‘Story of the English Separatists’ 
and his ‘Sketches in the Evolution ot 
English Congregationalism’ revealed his 
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A SACRED 
REV. 0. 8. 


SPOT 
BAKETEL, D. D. 


HIS world has many euch. To each 
of us there is some single place 
around which affection clusters, and to 
which memory often travels. On the 
return trip from the Pacific Coast the 
train bore us through one of these, the 
length of one of our old charges in Ohio, 
where we spent three years. How the 
days came back to us and were filled 
with life! And the revival at three of 
the churches on the circuit! After the 
lapse of twenty-nine years it is a sacred 
spot. 

But it is not of such we are to write. 
Soon after reaching Los Angeles a Meth- 
odist preacher met us, and, learning we 
were from New Hampshire, made him- 
self known. For some years he has been 
pastor at Upland, Cal., a thriving village 
about forty miles east of the General 
Conference city. It was to this place our 
beloved brother, the late Rev. C. M. How- 
ard, and his family went, hoping he 
might find health. How many prayers 
and good wishes went with the dear man 
from the Conference and his many 
friends, 

It was a beautiful village he selected. 
The fragrance of orange blossoms and 
flowers was on every hand. The pepper, 
palm, and eucalyptus trees flourished. 
The skill of man, with the water God 
furnished from the near-by mountains, 
through the irrigating channels, made 
the place a garden of beauty. In sucha 
place he settled and began his battle for 
life, only to be outdone by the grim 
monster, and compelled to yield to him. 

A cordial invitation was given us to 
come and spend a Sunday here and 
preach to the people. Gladly we ac- 
cepted, and May 22 was the day fixed. 
We found here a neat little Methodist 
church that has been outgrown and 
must have a larger one if these people do 
the work God has for them. By its side 
is the parsonage, a two-story house, while 
next to it and nearest to you is the very 
peat and cozy home Mr. Howard built, 
and from which he went to the heavenly 
mansion. 








THE HOME 


The writer and his wife were privileged 
to go through its rooms and pause in the 
one from which his spirit took its flight. 
The location is beautiful. A broad 
avenue seven miles long and as straight 
asa line is in front of the house. Great 
pepper trees grow by the roadside, and 
just across the street is the trolley line, 
With the parsonage next to him, and the 
church just beyond, he had congenial 
associations. 

We were anxious to see Our dear broth- 
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er’s grave. We said, ‘‘Where have ye 
laid him?’’ That was one of the induce- 


ments that led us there. When our pur- 
pose to go was announced to the ministe- 
rial portion of the New Hampshire 
delegation, they ssid, ‘‘ Let us unite to 
send a bouquet of pinks in the name of 
the Conference, to put on his grave.’’ So 
Revs, Edgar Blake, Elwin Hitchcock 
and Roscoe Sanderson and their wives, 
and Rev. O.S. Baketel and wife agreed 
in this. We carried a most beautiful 
bunch of such pinks as probably no 
place can produce as California, and in 
behalf of our Conference they were placed 
there. When it was known in the 
church what we intended to do, a lady 
brought in a most elegant bunch of calla 
lilies, Such an armful we had never 
seen. The stalks were four feet long, and 
had to be cut down one half to get them 
to stand in the vase. 

We found a quiet spot in the cemetery 














THE GRAVE 


where the tombstone told us his body lay. 
In the same lot a rod away is the grave of 
Mrs. Bickford, Mrs. Howard’s mother, 
who died soon after reaching there. On 
Mr. Howard’s graye were placed the 
pinks and between the two graves the 
lilies. Then we asked our kodak to give 
us the picture to bring back for his 
friends. It gave, as it always does, a 
prompt response. 

Mr. Howard had lived there long 
enough to find his way into the affections 
of the people, and they speak of him in 
terms of holy love. His quiet, unob- 
trusive, spirit-filled life, was a constant 
benediction. It was asdcred spot as we 
stood that day by his grave, and wished 
that his mantle of gentleness and power 
might come upon us. As we turned 
away from the place, probably never to 
see it again, we felt to say in the lan- 
guage of Horatius Bonar : 

‘* Guard the precious treasure, 
Ever faithful tomb! 


Keep it all unrified 
Till the Master come.”’ 


Manchester, N. H. 





The essential question is not ‘‘ What will 
tomorrow bring to me?”’ but ** What shall 
I bring to tomorrow? What am I going to 
carry over trom today,and from all my 
yesterdays, to add to the sum of tuture 
good ?”’ 
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* THEY ARE NOT LOST” 


The look of sympathy, the gentle word, 
Spoken so low that only angels heard ; 
The secret act of pure self sacrifice, 
Unseen by men, but marked by angel’s 
eyes, 
These are not lost. 


The happy dreams that gladdened all our 


youth, 

When dreams had less of selt and more of 
truth ; 

The childhood’s taith, so tranquil and so 
sweet, 


Which sat like Mary at the Master’s teet, 
These are vot lost. 


The kindly plan ievised tor others’ good, 

So seldom guessed, so little understoud, 

The quiet, steadfast love that strove to win 

Some wanderer trom the ways of sin, 
These are not lost. 


Not lost, O Lord ! for in Thy city bright 
Our eyes shall see the past by clearer 


light, 

And things long hidden from our gaze be- 
low 

Thou wilt reveal ; and we shall surely 
know 


These are not lost. 
— Richard Metcalf. 





SOME FAMOUS ENGLISH 
PREACHERS OF TODAY 


Xil 
C. Saivester Horne, M. A. 
REV. HERBERT WELCH, D. D. 


F many Americans know anything ot 
I Silvester Horne, it is likely that they 
have learned it during the last few months. 
I, at least, ior oue, will coniess to utter 
ignorance of so much as his name untila 
year ago, when a Presbyterian professor ot 
homiletics said: ** You should hear Horne. 
He combines thought and substance with 
the power ot an orator.” So I went to hear 
Horne — heard him in his own chureb, 
heard him beture a university audience in 
Oxtord. And having heard him, and talked 
with him, and heard and read about him, 
I have trankly joined the large company of 
his admirers. 

When he preached at Mansfield College, 
Oxiord, it was a winter day. The wind 
was blustering and whistling shrilly 
around the high rooted chapel. Within 
was the thin, sweet, pleading voice of the 
preacher, who spoke trom the canepied 
pulpit against the stone pillar at our right. 
Above us were stained-glass windows to 
the very root; before us the gowned pro- 
tessors and students in finely carved stalls. 
The whole tormed one of those rare com- 
binations of sound and color that the mind 
does not easily torget. 

Very different was it in Kensington, 
where Mr. Horne was at home. Hereisa 
clean and open section of London, with 
pleasant dwellings, but the church is plain 
and rather dingy. A large congregation is 
gathered ot substantial people, with a gen- 
erous admixture of youth. In the broad 
gallery is a band of children, who, atter 
the little sermon addressed to them, march 
out in charge ot their teachers. In the 
pulpit above the chorus choir is the 
preacher. He is of good height and slen- 
der. The shoulders are broad, the head 
well balanced about the ear —if there isa 
deficiency, it is in the vital rather than the 
intellectual or spiritual faculties. Under 
the wide torehead the tace is lean, and 
plain, and strong. Silvester Horne is no 
pretty man. A little neglected mustache 
droops about his mouth, somehow not in 
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keeping with the sensitive chin. At times 
theshadow of a smile upens the lips enough 
to show the teeth, but commonly you feel 
rather, as you look, the seriousness of the 
man. I am bound to add that when seen 
closer the face becomes less plain, though 
the strength does not vanish. There is 
power, resolution, but it is mingled with 
grace and winsomeness, 

And this look matches the voice as he 
begins to speak. Mr. Horne is gitted with 


An Unusual Voice 


—a gentle, vibrant voice, sympathetic, 
compelling — a high voice, thrilling with 
teeling as he raises it. There is a peculiar 
delicacy and refinement both ot speech and 
ot thought. The voice, so sweet and pene- 
trating, the thought, poetic in its quality, 
might give some sense of effeminacy were 
it not tor the honest eyes and the square, 
homely tace. Here is one man who ought 
to be thankful that he is not handsome! 
He is modest in demeanor, but not timid. 
Simple, unaftected, virile, a humble and 
reverent spirit, a man of transparent pur- 
ity and devoutness. And he is in earnest. 
Listen to the tender prayer that melts his 
congregation into a mood ot sympathy. 
What stillness reigns as he stands praying 
and as he reads the Scriptures, the linger- 
ing cadences of that magnetic voice hush- 
ing and holding the men and women be- 
fore him! He kindles now as he gets 
tairly into his sermon. There is no stand- 
ing oft to try effects upon his audience; 
preaching is evidently serious business 
with him. Ruskin’s definition of the exer- 
cise might be his — “a halt hour to wake 
the dead.’”’ 

His text this morning is Matt. 17: 20: “If 
ye have taith, nothing shall be impossible 
upto you;”’ and he plunges at once into 
his subject : 


Christian Optimism. 


It will hardly be denied, he says, that one of 
the main sources of the success of Christianity 
has lain in the optimism of Jesus. Yo men 
partaking of His spirit the most formidable 
obstacles are almost as if they did not exist. 
Their confidence is never in flesn; they have 
seen how might in the tiniest seed can rend 
the rock; and they have faith. Faith can 
move mountains. Nothing is impossible to it; 
it is indestructible and irresistible. 

Supremacy in civilization belongs to faith. 
No man ever did a great or a lasting piece of 
work without believing in it. Pessimism is 
impotent. [It might almost he said that the 
motto of Jesus Christ throughout His life was, 
‘* Be not afraid, only believe.’”” He was aiaazed 
at nothing but doubt. 

These words He spoke after coming from the 
Mount of Transfiguration. The trouble with 
the disciples was that they were trying to do 
the work at the foot of the mountain without 
the vision of the summit; and they were only 
justitying the incredulity of the world. Con- 
fusion was upon their faces. But at the sum- 
mit faith was being glorified. We call it the 
Transfiguration of Christ, but it was more. It 
was not only the Transfiguration of the Master, 
but the Transfiguration of the disciples. They 
descended into life again with inspiring opti- 
mism. They knew not with what hosts the 
hills of God were full, to speed the errand of 
His Christ. Ah! but you say, “It was easy to 
be optimistic there.” So it seems; but the con- 
versation on the summit was of His death, that 
at the foot was of the victory of life and soul. 
lask you to listen to His words at the toot, to 
let yourselves be captured by His invincible 
optimism ! 

Faith is regarded by most people of today as 
a perfectly harmless word. With our fathers 
faith was a grip of eternity, sure and strong; 
we “lift lame hands of faith.” We limp 
where they walked erect and strong. We sign 
our articles of religion, and if they were twice 
as many, we should sign them just as cheer- 
fully. This seems a prodigious amount to 
believe. This, indeed, is not faith asa grain of 
mustard seed, bat starting with the full grown 
bush. Bat too often this is a faith that no 
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vicious trade fears, the faith with which fasp. 
ionable people toy. I would not give much for 
&@ man’s faith that dia not make the man dan 
gerous to every dishonest trade and every de. 
grading tendency. 


‘There lives more faitb in hones. doubt, 
Believe me, than in half the creeds.,”’ 

This is the scandal of today. In agnosticisia 
is sometimes more of the strenuous quality 
which makes faith vital and valuable than in 
much conventional assent to the teachings of 
orthodoxy. 

The greatest power for the individual and for 
the nation is faith —faith in Christ. Caltvin, 
Fox, Penn — what examples were these of the 
penetrative und stimulating power of faith! 
Even men who held only by the simplest and 
most rudimentary beliefs, like a Lincoln, were 
able through the vitality of their faith to ac. 
complish the seemingly impossible, and to lay 
Kingdoms in the dust. 

The conquering faith of the Christian is the 
living power of the indwelling God to establish 
His kingdom here on the earth. Through 
Christ His people are to be more than con- 
querors. God’s battles can be fought and woo 
only by God’s men. “ Why could not we?” 
asked the disciples. And the answer was 
“This is Christ’s work, aud we are nit Christ’s 
men.” Faith in Jesus Christ is the whole- 
souled aspiration and resolution to be His, and 
only His. 

I recall you this morning to this optimism of 
Jesus. Doubt and cynicism will remove no 
mountains. Believe in love, believe in right, 
believe in Christ. Cease to believe the devil’s 
gospel that this universe can have a material 
end. Then address yourselves to the work of 
Christ in the spirit of Christian optimism, and 
you will say to the mountains of modern evils, 
‘* Be thou removed,” and nothing saall be im- 
possible to you. 


While he has been preaching, his ges- 
tures have not been many. The hands 
have gripped the lapels ot the coat, while 
he stood firmly ; or they have been clasped 
behind, under the coat'and gown ; or they 
have been held at the hips. Now and again, 
however, they have been flung out (espe- 
cially the left) in quick, impetuous casts at 
the audience. He has followed a manu- 
script throughout, without being closely 
confined to it. The sermon has had no 
elaborately divided and balanced sections, 
no close analysis and careful definition ; 
but has been full of broad emphasis on the 
leading thought, the text being repeated 
again and again likea refrain. Taere has 
been 


Nothing Artificial 


about the composition. The language is 
carefully chosen, but Simple ; the utter- 
ance refiaed, but never padantic. He has 
quoted Origen and Tennyson and Lowell 
and Roosevelt and John Morley ; there has 
been ease and grace ir the deliverance; but 
all throagh the preacher has been saved 
from anything like remoteness by that 
face. In his speech has appeared a quiet 
intensity, a flow of nervous energy. He 
must feel as Dr. C. H. Parkhurst has said 
every true preacher, yes, every Christian, 
should feel, atter the pattern of his Master 
— as though “ virtue had gone out of him.”’ 
And it is not to be doubted that the 
preacher who treely gives himself in his 
sermons —his best thought, his deepest 
teeling, his most real experience — has a 
congregation who receive something. 

That Mr. Horne’s congregations do not 
fail to appreciate what they receive is ob- 
vious. For fifteen years he has been the 
pastor of this Kensington Chapel. When 
he had finished his course in Glasgow Uni- 
versity (where he had Hugh Black for 
comrade), and had become one of the six 
original students at Mansfield College, 
Oxtord (he was one of the best they have 
ever sent out), the call to the London 
church came, and he began his ministry 
before his studies were completed. It was 
a church with a long and honorable record, 
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and one whose intellectual demands he 
felt at once. The congregation includes, 
with shopkeepers and the like, many pro- 
fessional men and many students. Indeed, 
Kensington may be regarded, as Mr. Horne 
said to his people, as ‘a university town, 
with Kensington University and London 
University ’’ in the neighborhood. His was 
an ordinary church, run largely after the 
co.ventional method, with rented pews, 
with a comfortable though not an extraor- 
dinary income, conducting a mission, tak- 
ing a notably wide and deep interest in 
philanthropic work. It had an unusual 
number ot guilds and unions and clubs tor 
various sorts of people, especially tor the 
young. It had classes in cooking and iu 
ambulance drill, a gymnasium, and similar 
agencies tor institutional work. 

But in these years of labor, tor the most 
part among the tavored and well-to do, I 
judge Mr. Horne was never able to forget 
the crowds that came to his tent preaching 
during his student days, twenty years ago. 
He remembered the slum meetings at 
which he spoke in Glasgow. He was never 
quite content in his fashionable suburb. 
Something in him called tor surrender to 


A Different Work. 


He contronied the tremendous problem 
ot the masses and their relation to the 
Christian church and the Uhristian life, and 
saw that its solution meant “ to revolution- 
ize methods ot service and worship, and 
this means many things. It means money, 
but it means more than that. It means 
courage and common sense, enterprise and 
emancipation trom the bondage of cunven- 
tion. We need men more than we need 
money, and we need money very urgently.”’ 
He felt that Congregationalism, like the 
other churches, had an obl.gation to the 
masses; that no denomination had a right 
to neglect the poor. His year as chairman 
ot the London Congregational Union 
strengthened his conviction tor the need of 
such work as the Wesleyans were doing, 
and when the cal) came to enter it himself, 
he was ready to respond. Other and desir- 
able pastorates were open to him, he was 
mentioned tor high connectional office, but 
he chose to go intw the work of city mis- 
sions. 

He was not the first in England to show 
such a spirit. Mr. Meyer going to Christ 
Chureb, Mr. Wiseman staying in the 
Birmingham Mission, Mr. Lidgett founding 
the Bermondsey Settlement, and doubtless 
many others in similar enterprises, show 
that the posts of difficulty are counted the 
posts of honor, and that the men of social 
and intellectual culture, the men of push 
and of power, may find in the hardest 
rather than in the easiest places, the duty 
to which (‘od summons them. Mr. Horne 
spoke of 1 .s change as ‘‘an honorable pre- 
ferment,’ and he was right. Genuine and 
honorable preterment is always promotion 
to a place more exacting and more fruitful. 

Mr. Alden has recently spoken with some 
apparent regret of the loss to American 
literature when George William Curtis 
turned away from the quiet life of literary 
ease and meditation to the strenuous activ- 
ity of his later public service. “ Literature 
as an art demands for its highest excellence 
the quiet life,’’ he says. ‘*‘The writer loses 
by active participation in worldly and 
social affairs’? beyond the modicum which 
society demands. But we may well believe 
that the political service of Mr. Curtis was 
ot vastly more valué to the American Re- 
public than all his charming essays and 
genial satires would ever have been. John 
Addington Symonds, after delivering cer- 
tain literary lectures, once confessed, ‘‘I 
had composed these lectures tor what I 
most abhor, an audience of cultivated 
people. ... In my heart of hearts I do not 
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believe in culture, except as an adjunct to, 
life. ‘ Life is more than literature,’ I say. 
..- Even the coarsest torms of activity 
come, in my reckoning, before culture. 
Little did I care what the gentlemen in 
frock coats and the ladies in bonnets 
thought of my lectures, because I knew 
that the real arena for myself and the rest 
of them lay outside, not in the theatre of 
disputations and theories.” And how no- 
bly Lowell, man of aftairs as well as poet, 
sang of the men of action as against the 
men of mere books, in his Commemoration 
Ode tor those who had yielded their lives 
for the land: 


“ Many loved Truth, and lavished life’s best wil 
Amid the dust of books to find her, 
Content at last, for guerdon of their toil, 
With the cast mantle she hath left behind 
her; 


But these, our brothers, fought for her, 
At life’s dear peril wrought for her. 


. . . 


Tbey followed her and found her 

W here all may hope to find, 

Not in the ashes of the burnt-out mind, 
But beautiful, with danger’s sweetness round 

her, 

W here faith, made whole with deed, 
Breathes its awakening breath 

Into the lifeless creed.’’ 


Indeed, as Mr. Robert Bridges has point- 
ed out, the greatest works in literature it- 
self have not come from seclusion, but 
from the whirl and rush of the crowded 
world. *“* The harassed soul ot the ideaiist,’’ 
he adds, “always will cry out for the 
padded cell in which to achieve his master- 
piece, but Nature knows better. . . . The 
quiet lite weakens the resisting puwer of 
the mind.” Its ‘*‘ great thoughts’ are 
worth less because they have not been 
hammered out on the anvil of reality.’’ 

Now, Mr. Horne has by no means been 
living in the unreal and secluded atmos 
phere ot the study, but I shall expect that 
his sermons will be at least as good after 
the larger k nowledge and sympathy which 
will come trom his intimate contact with 
the busy world to which he has removed. 
The toil of the scholar is surely not to be 
depreciated. The professor in his chair, 
the student with his books, the man witb 
the pen, may all be doing a worthy work 
tor the world’s uplifting. But scholarship, 
especially in theology, will be most sane 
and balanced and wholesome and true if 
the free air of common life has blown all 
through its intricacies. The chief materials 
tor theological science are people, not 
books; the final theology will be born not 
in the study, but in the street. And the 
strong, ‘the cultured, the popular, can be 
in no higher place than when he under- 
takes the ministry to those whom others 
are tempted to despise. Primacy in Christ’s 
kingdom is determined by a remarkable 
rule — “* Whosoever would become great 
among you, shall be your minister: and 
whosoever would be first among you, shall 
be servant of all.”’ 

Here, then, is Silvester Horne in the 
truly exalted position of a city mission- 
er, in the torefront of a 


Congregational Forward Movement 


in London, his being the second of three 
new centres of work. The scene of his la- 
bors is the Whitefield Memorial Taberna- 
cle, old and decrepit, but rejuvenated as the 
Whitefield Central Mission, worked on the 
plans inspired and exemplified by the 
Wesleyan Forward Movement. It has 
been prophesied that under its new admin- 
istration the Tabernacle will become “ the 
St. James Hall of this crowded district.’’ 
Certain it is that since it opened last Sep- 
tember, it has been thronged. It is planned 
particularly tor the young men and women 
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of the neighboring business houses, clerks 
and hand workers. Club-rooms and recre- 
ation-rooms torm part of the scheme. No 
high and narrow pulpit, as in Kensington, 
confines the preacher, but an open platform 
gives free play to his powers. Here, on 
Sunday evening, you may find the orches- 
tra, the hymn-sheet, the popular service, 
the warmth of good cheer. “ We lit our 
arc lampa week ago,’”’ remarked Mr. Horne, 
last fall. ** A man in the street said, ‘ Why, 
it throws in the shade the public-house 
lamps opposite.’ That is as it should be.” 
And more recently he told how a well 
known novelist had said to him,‘ I con- 
gratulate you on having brightened Totten- 
ham court road. I find your services as 
interesting as a theatre.” To which Mr. 
Horne made reply, “If I could not make 
my services more interesting than any 
theatre, I would give up preaching!" He 
has been asked to become a candidate for 
Parliament, but retused with the words, 
** T could not do anything so dull as politics 
aiter the work in which I am now engaged.’’ 

The man who is thus proving the dignity 
and delight of the missioner’s place lives a 
wholesome, open,and admirable life. Asa 
schoolboy he was a leader in football and 
cricket; as a man he enjoys sailing, bicy- 
cling, and goli. (This is fortunate, for his 
health is not naturally most robust.) He is 
a wide traveler. He ia the happy husband of 
the daughter of a distinguished judge, and 
the happy father of five children. In 
temper he is bright and cheery, and one of 
his friends has called him “ as lovable as he 
is brilliant.” This is the pattern of the 
man ; he has something of that combina- 
tion of prince and saint which made Henry 
Drummond so braveand beautiiul a figure. 
He isa kind of Rupert in his dash, a kind 
of Galahad in his purity and boldness, 
There is about this man nothing smug and 
self-satisfied ; he is unaffected, ardent, von- 
fident in the truth, with a mighty power of 
indignation. He is singularly tree from 
selt consciousness and self seeking, sin- 
cere, manly, godly. 

Intellectually, Silvester Horne is matare 
and convinced, though stil! but thirty-nine 
years old. He bears the stamp of such 
solid thinkers as Dr. Dale, who was to him 
a@ second father, and Principal Fairbairn. 
He sees quickly and sharply, and speaks 
strongly, convincingly. He has been in 
the business of moving people to decision 
since the day when, a lad of sixteen, he 
preached his first sermon to an audience 
occupying a farm-house parlor and kitchen, 
on the text, “If the Lord be God, follow 
Him.’”’ Heis 


A Born Orator, 


kindling, passionate, yet logical and clear. 
His pleasant, ringing toues with the note 
of pathos in them, the dashing impetuosity 
which makes him “go headlong for right- 
eousness”’ (to use a phrase of his own), the 
unwavering conviction, and the popular 
instinct, make him, like young Mr. Lloyd 
George, the Welsh member of Parliament, 
an influential and fascinzting figure among 
the English Nonconformists. Mr. Camp- 
bell named him as “the next great spokes- 
man of the Free Churches — the man on 
whom will tall the mantle of Dr. Clifford,’’ 
and already he is generally recognized as, 
next to the veteran Baptist preacher, the 
foremost platform speaker of Noncon- 
tormity. It was he who, against the hesi- 
tation of more conservative men, led the 
Congregational Union two years ago in its 
radical declaration against the Education 
Bill. And a greater leader he is destined 
to be in the tuture. Perhaps no man in 
England today has more of the spirit and 
power of Hugh Price Hughes than Silves- 
ter Horne. 


Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 
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ON THE MEDITERRANEAN 
MRS. JOHN P. NEWMAN, 


J Bente one grand old Gibraltar, we 
found sailing on the Mediterranean 
quite different from the Atlantic Ocean. 
What is called by the sailors a chopped 
sea pervaded these waters for days. Sin- 
gularly diversified ‘strips of land were 
sometimes on one side, and then again 
on the other side the African coast for 
miles was prominent. We reached Al- 
giers on Sabbath morning in the midst 
of a storm of rain and sleet. So fierce 
was the wind that the captain considered 
it indiscreet to allow the passengers to go 
on shore, except those who were to re- 
main. This was a great disappointment 
to those who had never set foot on African 
soil. 

Algiers is one of the French possessions, 
and assumes guite a French-like appear- 
ance. The storm continued to rage, but 
small boats from the town swarmed 
around our steamer, crying out for pas- 
sengers to go on shore, also to purchase 
their vegetables and fruits, which con- 
sisted priucipally of mandarin oranges, 
which were delicious, and met with a 
ready sale. 

The passengers who had not been here 
before had to be satisfied with the descrip- 
tion in the guide book. For myself, I 
had been at Algiers under very favorable 
circumstances on previous journeyings. 
The commotion caused by the storm pre- 
vented a religious service on board. Some 
had anticipated enjoying church in the 
town and could not get there. The storm 
did not subside before we left, but con- 
tinued during the night and most of the 
next day. 

Before reaching Naples, our next stop- 
ping place, we saw several points of inter- 
est which relieved the monotony of the 
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many of the passengers. The sky was 
cloudless and the sea calm as a 
mirror, reflecting the azure firmament. 
The outpouring of the great company 
of emigrants before ,the first-class pas- 
sengers were allowed to go ashore was 
unique to the beholders; this occupied 
hours as they passeu out one by one, each 
loaded with baggage of all descriptions. 
Their attire was very much improved 
from the general costume worn on ship- 
board. They were a motley crowd, but 
very orderly, considering the circum- 
stances of the home coming and the meet- 
ing at the wharf of so many old friends, 

Then came the adieux of the first-class 
passengers, the friends formed and the 
acquaintance of other days cemented 
during the voyage. Naples was to be 
the goal of many of these, at least fora 
season, while others were to continue the 
trip on the ‘‘ Carpathia,’’ and others still 
were to go on steamers in different direc- 
tions never to meet again. 

This beautiful bay, the belle or queen, 
as it is called, of all the Italian waters, 
has always held a charm for travelers, 
and has lost none of its beauty. 





PACIFIC COAST-WISE 
MICAWBER. 


EW ENGLAND furnished the first 
missionaries to the Pacific Coast 
seventy years ago. In March, 1834, Rev. 
Jason Lee and his nephew, Rev. Daniel 
Lee, were appointed by Bishop Waugh 


missionaries to Oregon, who, with Cyrus - 


Shepherd, a layman, left New England, 
traveling overland to their field of labor. 
When they reached Missouri another lay- 
man, P. L. Edwards, joined them, the four 
soon after falling in with a trading expe- 
dition bound tor the Columbia River, led 
by Capt. Nathaniel Wythe, of Massachu- 
setts. The following October, the little 











NAPLES 


sea life. The air was genial and the skies 
assumed Italian beauty, and joy filled ithe 
hearts of the thousands on board as we 
neared the city and the exquisite bay of 
Naples. As we neared the wharf there 
was a louder shout of triumphant joy 
than was‘heard at Gibraltar, for this was 
the long glooked for resident home of 


missionary band pitched their tents on the 
banks of the Willamette, ten miles below 
Salem, the present State capital, having 
traversed a trackless continent. 

They found here besides the Indians 
twenty French and» Englishmen, scat- 
tered about, in the employ of the Hudson 
Bay Fur Company. Most of these trap- 
pers had married native women and had 
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growing families of half-breed children. 

Their work for a number of years was ot 
necessity, therefore, with the Indians, who, 
by reason of tribal wars and disease, have 
now become well-nigh extinct. Hardly a 
vestige of the work of the Lees for the 
natives is now to be found. There soon 
began, however, an influx of white popu- 
lation, lured by the love of adventure, and 
the reports which had gone back over the 
mountains of the soil and climate otf 
Oregon. 

As an inducement to immigration to this 
remote part of the country, early in its his- 
tory, the State donated to a man and wite 
a homestead of 640 acres, such unoccupied 
land as they might select. This resulted in 
the best lands being early taken, and held, 
in most instances, by persons of non- 
progressive pro-slavery sentiments, trom 
Missouri, and the South, and keeping out 
the wide awake Northerners who settled 
Wisconsin, Iowa, and Minnesota. This 
greatly retarded the progress of the State. 
Within the last decade or so, facilitated by 
a number of overdue deaths, the old con- 
dition has been giving way to a new order 
of things, the former being commonly 
referred to as ‘*‘ Old Oregon.’’ 

In 1842 Jason Lee and others founded 
what is now known as Willamette Univer- 
sity, which stands across the street trom 
the State Capitol building, in Salem. Fora 
long time this was the only place where a 
college education could be obtained on the 
Pacific Coast. During that early period it 
did extensive and excellent work, but no 
buildings of consequence have been erected 
orimprovements made within the last forty 
years. In the meantime, a cordon of State 
normals and universities have been insti- 
tuted near by, and lavishly supported by 
State funds. This makes the work of the 

old school of the prophets correspondingly 
bard. Rev. Dr. John H. Coleman, the new 
president, has succeeded in paying off a 
distressing indebtedness of $35,000, and in- 
creasing the endowment to $50,000. 

Rev. L. E. Rockwell, D. D., presiding 
elder of Portland District, reports a 
“stack ”’ of letters from brethren in all 
parts of the East, anxious to come to Ore- 
gon. Asan item of information, it may be 
well tosay that in the Oregon Conference, 
which occupies the territory between the 
summit of the Cascade Mountains in Ore- 
gon, and the Pacific Ocean, there are less 
than a dozen charges paying $1,000, and 
more, for pastoral support, and with a gen- 
eral average of less than half that amount. 
Oregon climate is superb, but even climate 
needs considerable flavoring for a constant 
diet. ‘* Better stick to the old tarm awhile 
longer, boys, don’t be in a hurry to go.”’ 

Rev. D. L. Rader, D. D., is installed as 
the new editor of the Pacific Christian Advo- 
cate, with tlattering prospects. In the last 
tour years the paper has made marked ad- 
vance. The subscription list has been in- 
creased by one thousand names, the paper 
has been enlarged and improved, and en- 
couraging progress made toward self sup- 
port. And yet, a church paper fifty years 
old, with less than four thousand sub- 
scribers, and published at a loss of nearly 
$1,000 annually to the superannuated 
preachers’ fund is enough to make a fellow 
stop and scratch his head. 

Bishop Cranston reached Portland June 
23, bringing his youngest daughter, who 
has been a student in the Woman’s Col- 
lege, Baltimore. Two other daughters 
were here, one of whom is married to Mr. 
F. M. Warren, Jr., a well-to-do young 
business man. The Bishop is loth to leave 
the Northwest Pacific coast, and will re- 
main here till September, at which time he 
will remove to Washington, his new epis- 
copal home. Bishop Moore is not expected 
in Portland till some time in the fall ; but 
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when he does come he will be given a taste 
of Oregon’s big red apples, and genuine 
Methodist fraternity. 

Bishop Thoburn lies in a sanitarium ‘here 
with a broken leg. This is hishome. His 
wife and son Crawford lie buried in one of 
our beautiful cemeteries, and his young 
children are here, in charge of his son’s 
widow. The Bishop is bright and hopeful ; 
and yet, considering bis advanced age and 
the character of his wound, it is thought by 
those on the inside that his work is prob- 
ably done. 

Milton I. Terry, D. D., LL. D., spent last 
Sabbath in Portland, preaching in Grace 
Methodist Episcopal Church in the morn- 
ing, and making an address at First Church 
in the evening. 

Monday he addressed by invitation the 
Portland Methodist Preachers’ Meeting. At 
the close, a rising vote of endorsement of 
the Doctor’s fidelity to Biblical interpreta- 
tion and research, was taken by the preach- 
ers. This was considered significant. 

Rev. Burgett Short, member of Wilming- 
ton Conference, who has been supplying 
the pulpit of First Church, Portland, since 
Dr. H. J. Talbott’s transfer to the superin- 
tendency ot Utah Mission, has been asked 
to remain as permanent pastor. Ue is not 
only a good preacher, but an all-round 
hustler in church work, and a tavorite with 
the young people. But what about the 
episcopacy, and the old-time way of the 
Bishop making the appointments? 





TO THE HAGUE 
LUCIA AMES MEAD. 


ESIDES the stupendous war budget 
and the profound impression made 
on the Czar by Bloch's “ Future of 
War,” a third influence helped to 
promote the publication of his extraor- 
dinary rescript. I learned of it at first 
hand from the eminent economist, Jean 
Novikoff, for twenty years town council- 
lor of Odessa. He had persuaded the [n- 
terparliamentary Congress which meets 
annually to discuss questions relating to 
international comity, to admit a delegate 
from Rusgia, albeit Russia has no parlia- 
ment. A friend of his, by name Basili, 
was appointed and attended the meeting 
of the Congress at Buda-Pesth in 1896. 
He was profoundly impressed with the 
arguments presented there as to the neces- 
sity tor immediate international action if 
European nations were not to be driven 
into bankruptcy in the maintenance of a 
national defence whose cost doubled every 
thirty years. On returning to St. Peters- 
burg, as in duty bound, he wrote out his 
observations and conclusions, which were 
deposited in the archives and received no 
attention ; but the following year, on the 
occasion of the unveiling of a statue to 
the father of the Czar, search was made 
to find suggestions for something which 
might add lustre to the occasion, and 
Basili’s papers were discovered. The 
pressure of argument and of dire necessi- 
ty were too great to be resisted, and in 
August, 1898, Count Muravieff, the Rus- 
sian minister of Foreign Affairs, at the 
command of the Czar, presented each of 
the twenty-six representatives of foreign 
powers at his court with a document the 
like of which no monarch in history had 
ever penned. 

In this extraordinary message he de- 
picted the futility of ever increasing ar- 
maments to promote peace, and said, ‘' It 
appears evident then, that if this state of 
things continue it will mevitably lead to 
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the very cataclysm which it is desired to 
avert, and the horrors of which make 
every thinking being shudder in anticipa- 
tion. Hundreds of millions are devoted 
to obtaining terrible engines of destruc- 
tion, which, though regarded today as the 
last word of science, are destined to- 
morrow to lose all value in consequence of 
some fresh discovery in the same field. 
National culture, economic progress, and 
the production of wealth are checked, 
paralyzed or perverted in their develop- 
ment.’’ Never shall I forget the awe and 
exultation with which, sitting at a Lon- 
don breakfast table that August day in 
1898, I laid down my Times after reading 
the Czar’s proposal for an international 
conference which should “ collect in one 
powerful focus the efforts of all the states 
which are sincerely seeking to make the 
great conception of universal peace tri- 
umph over the elements of disturbance.’’ 
Dining two days later with a member of 
Parliament who had lived twelve years in 
Russia and was a constant guest of the 
elder Muravieff, we instantly broached 
the subject of the Czar’s rescript. ‘I 
don’t know what this young monarch is 
or what his power may accomplish,’’ 
said Sir W—, “‘ but I know this, that he 
has done what no other potentate on 
earth could have attempted. Our Queen 
could not have done this. The world 
would have suspected and objected had 
she made the attempt. I believe that 
this will go down in history as the great. 
est thing of its kind since Bethlehem.’’ 
The speaker was no sentimentalist, but an 
inventor and rich manufacturer, employ- 
ing two thousand men. 

Later, in New York, a Russian scholar, 
an exile from his native land, said to me: 
‘“‘The great point tobe observed: is that 
not merely the Czar— he is a weak person 
— but all his government are behind this. 
Russia needs peace. Only nineteen of her 
fifty-one provinces are self-supporting. 
Should the few railroads be monopolized 
in mobilizing troops, the people will surely 


‘starve. At the best of times there is semi- 


starvation. You cannot imagine how the 
peasants live. Many a mother starts for a 
twelve or fifteen-hour day of toil in the 
tields, and leaves her baby in her squalid 
hut with a kind of paste or pudding tied 
to its wrist which must be its sustenance 
during the long hours when it is left alone. 
With all this toil the wretched people 
scarcely get enough to keep soul and body 
together.’’ 

Every week, during the winter of 1898- 
1899, a paper entitled ‘‘ War Against 
War’”’ was published by Wm. T. Stead 
—an able paper, full of unhack- 
neyed matter, with copious quotations 
from Bloch, and containing in each num- 
ber a map of England dotted with the 
towns in which that week some peace 
demonstration had been made. A clerical 
force of fifty was kept busy sending news- 
paper clippings, watching for arguments 
from Philistines, and helping to create 
public sentiment. On the continent, just 
as ardent efforts were being made and, in 
March, a Peace Crusade was begun in 
Boston by Edward Everett Hale and 
others. For five successive Monday noons 
great audiences gathered at Tremont 
Temple to sing noble hymns and to listen 
to addresses from distinguished men 
and women from different cities. The 
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women’s meeting, presided over by Mrs. 
Julia Ward Howe, who in 1870 had single- 
handed carried on through England and 
America a Peace Crusade among women, 
crowded the great auditorium. But the 
mass of citizens, as usual, were busy with 
bread and butter questions or with base- 
ball and opera-bouffe and golf. Thus it 
is ever when a great movement comes to 
birth. Only those who are awake and 
watching see the star or hear the music of 
the heavenly announcement. 
** Not an ear in court or market 
For the low, foreboding cry, 
Ot those crises, God’s stern winnowers 
From whose feet earth’s chaft must fly.”’ 
When the one hundred delegates of 
twenty-six nations of Europe, Asia, and 
North America with fifty attachés met on 


May 18, 1899, in Queen Wilhelmina’s 
little ‘‘Palace in the Wood,” there were 
probably few of them who thought , 
that their work would be aught but per- 
functory. 





STILL IN DIXIE 
REV. 8. A. STEEL, D. D. 


HAVE just read in Zion’s HERALD 

that I have accepted the presidency ot 
Epworth University, Oklahoma. Thatisa 
mistake. I was considered among the men 
who might be available for-the position, 
and it was a very tempting opportunity. 
But my place is in Dixie. Not that Iam 
sectional. Not a bit of it. I used to think 
Dixie was the universe,@ut there was such 
an everlasting lot of Yankees who came in 
from somewhere, that I altered my opinion, 
and have long ago been convinced that the 
outside is bigger than we are. But I have 
devoted myselt to the education of the poor 
white people of my native State, and know 
of no work more important. The work I 
am doing here is as truly missionary as any 
done in China or Brazil. It has not the 
glory in it that the presidency of Epworth 
University has; for that institution, as the 
first fruit of tederation, occupies a unique 
place and has a bright future. But when I 
was a boy my father told me to follow the 
example of Robert E. L3e, and General Lee 
followed “‘ duty ” and not“ glory.” I have 
never outlived the inspiration of that 
matchless man’s example. 

So I will stay here in my educational 
camp in the woods of southern Mississippi, 
working for the uplifting of the poor. Iam 
more and more in love with my work. I 
will have to turn away several hundred 
boys and girls next autumn for lack ot 
money unless the Lord puts it into some- 
body’s heart to give or lend us ten thou- 
sand dollars. But we will cut our coat ac- 
cording to our cloth, and while the suit 
may be a little short, it will be made out of 
mighty good material ; tor the seventy-five 
or eighty boys and girls we have had witb 
us are the very stuft out of which to make 
the best men and women in the land. 

If the race question, that interests xo 
many people in the North, and everlasting- 

y vexes us down here because they won’t 
let it alone, is ever solved it :nust be sol ved 
largely through the Christian education of 
the class [am reaching. Christianity is the 
only thing that will solve the race problem. 
The politicians tried to handle it, and the 
result was the war. If we leave them ito 
handle it again, it will be another war, and 
the extermination of the negro. That is 
the way it looks like it is going. Secular 
education won’t solve it, Ogden Conter- 
ences, etc., for that sort ot education leaves 
out the moral element, and it is precisely 
the moral element on which we must rely 
for a wise and safe solution of the trouble. 
But Christian education may wield a con- 
servative force that will contro) the passions 
of men. At any rate this is my hope, and 
with a re conviction of the impor- 
te) 


tance my work, I must stay in the 
sticks. 


Lumberton, Miss. 
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THE FAMILY 


THE ANGEL CHOIR 
ELLA C. G. PAGE. 


Sometimes, here below, we catch the ring- 
ing 
Round us, through the air, as sad we 
roam, 
Voices of the angel chorus, singing 
In the deathless, peaceful land of home. 
How it cheers us! How it thrills us! 
Thougb we wiss our loved ones sore, 
As the sweet assurance comes and fills us, 
Knowing we shall see them yet once 
more. 


Though invisible to eye of mortal, 
Yet they still are thronging round our 
way, 
Singing words ot comfort near the portal 
Where the angel choirs forever stay. 
And our listening spirits catch the echo, 
As the pertect music floods our souls ; 
Earth’s sweet music seems but jarring 
discords 
To that mighty melody that rolls. 


Still we hear it ’mid earth’s din ot voices, 
Sounding ever sweet as silver bells; 
Drowning with its cadence earthly noises, 
Still that perfect music dies and swells. 
Though our feet by briar-thorns are riven, 
And in discord earthly notes expire, 
Homeland’s perfect song rings on in 
heaven, 
Triumph song of the celestial choir. 


O ye singers, robed and crowned immortal, 
Ever sing above our earthly strife! 

Seon we, too, like you, shall pass the 

portal 

Ot the land with perfect music rife. 

One by one earth’s pilgrims ford the river, 
Gain the home to which their hearts 

aspire, 

Joining glad the jubilee forever 

Ot the angels’ grand, celestial choir. 


Methuen, Mass. 


Thoughts for the Thoughtful 








Canst thou see no beauty nigh ? 
Cure thy dull, distem pered eye. 
Canst thou no sweet music hear ? 
Tanne thy sad, discordant ear. 
Kartb bas beanty every where 

lf the eye tbat sees is fair. 

Earth has music to delight 

If the ear is tuned aright. 


— Nixon Waterman. 


No one can live well in this world un- 
less he fixes his affections on things above 
this world, and beyond. It the ploughman 
would plough straight, he must not look at 
his feet in the turrow, but at the other side 
ot the field. If the surveyor would avoid 
confusion, he must refer all lines to the 
North Star. — Amos R. Wells. 


Through light and dark, through rain 
and sunshine, the carrier- pigeon holds its 
course straight homeward. So life’s true 
aim may be won whatever of failure checks 
our business or whatever of sorrow mars 
our happiness. Even the last enemy, death, 
may not stay our course. — R. F’. Johonnot. 


a*« 


He will have supreme influence whose 
character is like a pillar on the top of 
which there is lily-work. The lily-work 
does nothing for the pillar ; the pillar does 
its own bearing-work ; it has the weight 
upon it, and yet the lily- work is praised by 
the children, praised by infantile minds ; 
the little, trail, pretty lily-work will attract 
more attention than the upright, solid, all- 
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bearing pillar. Never mind, pillar, we rest 
on thee, we trust to thee. — Joseph Parker. 


a * 


A man’s house sbould be on the hill- top 
ot cheerfulness and serenity, so high that 
no shadows rest upon it, and where the 
morning comes so early that the day has 
twice as many golden hours as those of 
other men. He is to bé pitied whose house 
is in some valley of griet between the hills, 
with the longest night and the shortest day. 
Home should be the centre of joy, equato- 
rial and tropical.— Henry Ward Beecher. 


That sorrow which can be seen is the 
lightest form really, however apparently 
heavy ; then there is that which is not seen, 
secret sorrows which yet can be put into 
words, and can be told to near friends as 
well as be poured out to God; but there are 
sorrows beyond these, such as are never 
told, and cannot be put into words, and 
may only be wordlessly laid before God: 
these are the deepest. Now comes the sup- 
ply tor each: ‘* I have seen”’’ that which is 
patent and external; ‘‘I have heard their 
cry,” which is the expression of this, and 
of as much of the external as is express- 
ible; but this would not go deep enough, 
so God adds, ** I know their sorrows,’’ down 
to the very depths of all, those which no 
eye sees or ear ever heard. — Frances Rid- 
ley Havergal, 

s * 

You are bidden to advance, and if you 
ask, ‘‘ When?” the answer comes in one 
single, burning word, “Now.” ‘ Speak 
unto the children of Israel that they go 
forward.” Whither-—into what? Into the 
splendor of conquest! For it ia victory, 
and not defeat, that the future holds in 
store for those who lay torever firm hold on 
God. Your choice is between the Egyptian 
and the unknown mountains where the 
marble walls of your new temple shall 
sometime rise Andthe choice which you 
have made will cost you, at first, the desert. 
There are bitter springs at Marah; there 
are tear and taltering at Kadesh; there’s a 
desert march tor the soul that falters; but 
finally there is a Pisgah-vision and the 
triumph of Joshua. Which, then, is the 
real thing that we are to think about, the 
desert journey or the final conquest? .... 
There has never been a thing really won in 
this world which has not cost struggle. The 
sublimest fact in this lite of ours is the fact 
ot redemption; but that cost three years of 
wrenching agony to the most perfect soul 
that this round world ever saw. Salvation 
means Calvary. From the first struggle of 
life in the half- made earth, to the last moral 
effort which you yourself put forth, prog- 
ress has been purchased at the cost of 
struggle. It will always be so. The only 
question that fronts us is: Shall we spend 
all our energy in mourning over this? Or 
shall we, with this new resolve, go bravely 
torward now to make this struggle easier, 
so far a8 we can, by losing torever the 
gloom of it in the vaster thought of the 
victory which is involved in it? — Rev. 
Ozora 8. Davis. 

a *s 

A woman lay with closed eyes and 
quiet breath waiting to welcome an angel 
whose presence seemed to overshadow the 
white-curtained room. A man knelt be- 
side the bed, the woman’s hand pressed 
close in his against his cheek, while his 
lips moved as it in prayer. 

In the Room were Lite, Death, and Love. 

‘* What have you given her?” ques- 
tioned Death ot Life. 

*T brought her my best gifts,” answered 
Life; “‘ youth, health, beauty, joy, and 
Love.” 

“Has Love brought her good gifts?” 
again asked Death. 
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Said Love, with wistful eyes: ‘‘ I brought 


‘her brave, bright hours, sunshine and 


laughter, happiness, and glory in living, 
and then a heavy cross. The sunshine she 
shed all about her, even with the fading ot 
Lite’s glory; the cross hidden deep in her 
soul cast out self and made a new radiance 
and beauty there.”’ 

‘Let her come to me,’ said Death. 
‘Lite had much to give, but peace and rest 
are not for Life to bestow. Love would 
give all, but must reckon with the human 
heart. I will crown and glorify and bless 
her.”’ 

Life fled trom the quiet room with a sigh 
and one whispered, tender word; but Love 
lingered, brave even in the full presence of 
Death. 

‘“*What ot him?” said Love, pointing to 
the kneeling figure. 

‘* He made the cross? ’’ Death asked. 

“Yes,” said Love, weeping. 

‘““We must teach him,’ said Death, 
“what he could not learn trom lite.” — 
L. M. 8S. in Outlook. 


a*« 


Under a tree two dreamers lay, 
Aud unto one did the wind’s voice say : 


‘* Castle Pleasure is building fast ; 
I heard the hammers as I flew past!” 


But to the other the wind’s voice said: 
‘* Hill Eadeavor lies just ahead!” 


The dreamers rose ; the years sped by 
And the wind blew out of the changing sky. 


He who wrought for his brother well 
Came to the Castle of Joy to aweil; 


He who turned from the toilsome hill, 
Seeking his castle — is seeking still. 


— Onward, 





A PITIFUL CRY 


ERY pitiful is the cry, at this season, 

of deserted dogs and cats. It would 
hardly Le believed — were not the facts 
published by careful inve-tigators — how 
many families, when they go away for 
rest and recreation in the summer, leave 
wholly unprovided for the pets that have 
long afforded them comfort and pleasure. 
Whole neighborhoods are infested with 
these miserable, starving creatures, de- 
serted and turned out to perish. Their 
helplessness and hunger make them a 
prey to the hoodlums of the streets, and 
the most shocking cases of cruel mutila- 
tion are reported. Last summer a month- 
ly average of over one thousand homeless 
dogs, cats, and kittens were received at 
the Animal Rescue League, 51 Carver St., 
Boston, some of them in a condition too 
sickening to describe. In the cellar of one 
handsome house in Roxbury three cats 
that had belonged to the house were found 
starved to death when the place was put 
in order for the return of the family ; and 
late in the autumn tbe people of Win- 
throp, Revere, Falmouth, and other sea- 
side resorts, are confronted with multi- 
tudes of starving cats and kittens aban- 
doned by their owners, who hie heedlessly 
back to their luxurious city homes. The 
heartlessness exhibited, in many of these 
cases, by those whom one, perhaps, would 
least suspect of it, is almost beyond belief 
in this enlightened and humanitarian 
age. . 

Here is a conspicuous instance, some- 
what more excusable since it happened 
half a century ago, but the narrator, Ju- 
lian Hawthorne, writes of it, as late as 
1884, without any apparent sense of 
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shame and almost as if.it were a good joke 
or a very amusing and creditable incident. 
He says (Vol. 1, page 429, ‘‘ Nathaniel 
Hawthorne and His Wife ’’), writing of 
their removal from their two years’ home 
at Lenox : 


‘* On the 2ist of November, 1851, the fam- 
ily, with their trunks, got into a large 
tarmer’s wagon, and were driven to Pitts- 
field, leaving the little red home empty be- 
hind them. It was a bleak day, and one of 
the party remembers that the five cats 
which had been fellow inmates jor many 
months, divining by some inscrutable in- 
stinct that this departure wus fnal, and 
not merely a picuic or a visit, evacuated 
the premises in a@& body, and scampered 
aitter the wagon tor about a quarter ofa 
mile. This brought them to the ridge of a 
hill, irom which the road descended rapid 
ly ; and upon this ridge the five cats seated 
themselves in a row,and stared despairing- 
ly after the rapidly receding vehicle. There 
they remained in motienless protest, out- 
lined against the sky, until distance blot- 
ted them from sight. A snowstorm present- 
ly arose; and whether the five cats returned 
to the deserted house, or perished in the 
tury of the elements, or resumed their vain 
pursuit of the wagon, can never be re- 
vealed. As tor the tumily, it reached West 
Newton that same evening.” 

Why this sole incident of the flitting, 
so disgraceful from one point of view, 
should have been deemed worthy of care- 
ful preservation by the biographer, and 
recorded without the slightest touch of 
apology, is very difficult to understand. 
He evidently thought that it adorned his 
pages, and would in no way be ac- 
counted deregatory to the memory of his 
parents. We question if such a passage 
could be written thus coolly today, even 
after the lapse of only twenty years., Yet 
it is unquestionably true that great num- 
bers from whom oue would expect dif- 
ferent conduct show no concern for the 
welfare of those animals they have pro- 
fessed to love. Hence we utter this word 
of appeal to our readers that they should 
do all they can to bring about a different 
state of things. We raise our voice for 
the voiceless, we open our mouths for the 
dumb, those who cannot speak for them- 
selves, cannot hire orators to plead for 
them, have no votes in the legislature. 
They are dear to God, their Creator, and 
to the great Teacher who noted the spar- 
row’s fall. The Almighty will not hold 
him guiltless who ill-treats the least of 
the beings He has made, and there is not 
the slightest need, if a little thoughtful- 
ness be exercixed, a little pains be taken, 
for all this suffering. The Animal Rescue 
League and the Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Animals are, each of them, 
doing a very great work and well deserve 
the cordial support of the public. 





Not Worth the Money 


TALL woman with a determined ex- 
pression, and surrounded by six 
children of assorted sizes, approached the 
attendant of the menagerie and eyed him 
with a relentless gaze. 

“What nationality is that elephant? ”’ 
she inquired, indicating one close at hand. 

**Comes from Africa, ma’am,”’ said the 
attendant. 

‘* He’s dreadful light colored to have 
come from tropical parts,’”’ said the woman 
sternly. ‘* And look here,” she added, as 
the attendant started away from her tamily 
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group, ‘‘ they’ve got a mightv poor lot of 
camels here, according to my lights. Not 
but one bump on any of ’em except that 
feller that’s so old he keeps his eyes shut !’ 

The attendant again essayed to depart, 
but she clutched him by the sleeve. 

** You tell the owners of this show what I 
say!’’ she commanded. ‘“ You tell ‘em 
that when a woman pays fifty cents for her- 
selt and one-fifty tor a mess of children she 
looks to see more’n one double humper, 
and more hair on the single humpers — not 
have ’em look as if the moths had got into 
’em. Now mind you tell’em!”’ 





A DIPLOMA WITH A HISTORY 
J. L. HARBOUR. 


HE woman who received the first 
diploma ever issued by a regularly 
chartered college for women is still living. 
Her name is Mrs. Catherine E Brewer 
Benson, and her home is in Macon, 
Georgia. July 18, 1840, was the day 
when this event, marking a new era in 
the education of women in our country, 
occurred, and there were those who, even 
at this late day in the history of education 
in our country, were a little dubious as 
to the wisdom of women acquiring so 
much “ book-learning.’”’ It was thought 
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MRS. CATHERINE E. BREWER BENSON 


that a woman’s proper sphere was the 
home, and that she could discharge all of 
the duties of a housewife, or any other 
duties that fall to the lot of woman, with 
an education far more limited than that 
given to men. The higher education-for- 
women theory has been something of 
slow growth in America, and there are 
not lackimg those even in this day who do 
not approve wholly of it. The bistory of 
education in America and the battles the 
women have had to fight in order to 
secure schools and colleges of their own, 
is an interesting study, and one that does 
not reflect any great credit on us as a 
progressive nation. The ‘‘ new woman ”’ 
has come into existence through trial and 
tribulation, and the sea on which she 
sails is still troubled for those of ber 
number who are making a valiant fight 
for equal suffrage for men and women. 
But the more hopeful and determined of 
the women sufftragists are confident that 
this will yet come to pass. 

Mrs. Benson is very proud of her college 
diploma. It was givem to her by the 
Georgia Female Cullege, which is now 
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known as the Georgia Wesleyan Female 
College, a Methodist institution. Mrs. 
Benson’s diploma bas on it these words: 


“The President, as the representative of 
the Faculty of the Georgia Female College, 
gives this Testimonial that Miss Catherine 
K. Brewer, aiter having passed through a 
regular course of study in that Institution, 
embracing all the Sciences which are 
usually taught in the Colleges of the United 
States, with such as appropriately belong 
to Female Education in its mest ample 
range, was deemed worthy of the First 
Degree conferred by this Institution, and 
accordingly it was conterred upon her on 
July 18, 1840,” 


It is doubtful if the president of this 
college, or Mrs. Benson, had any idea of 
the great advancement to be made in the 
education of women of which this diploma 
was the forerunner. Today women rank 
with men in many competitive examina- 
tions, and now and then a woman out- 
distances the men in such examinations. 

Boston, Mass. 





WORKING IN THE DARK 


The day was drawing to a close, 
Yet o’er the task I bent my head ; 
The seam was long, the time was short, 
My needle still must ply the thread. 


“* Go fetch the light,” a kind voice said ; 
‘** The day is done, the night dra ws near.” 
But faster still the needle flew, — 
The bidding sweet I would not hear. 


At last ’twas finished, and I rose 
And folded neat the dainty work, 

So satisfied and glad, perchance, 
That I my duty did not shirk. 


But when the searching light next day 
Revealed my stitches gaping wide, 

With naught of evenness or grace, 
My wretched heart lost all its pride. 


Ah! had I only brought the Kight 
To help me with the weary seam. 
The gentle monitor’s sweet voice 
Came to my mind as from a dream. 


O Thou who art the only light 
Of this great world of toil and strain, 
May we but take Thee to our tasks, 
And they need not be done again. 





— ELLA CRUMBAUGH PEIRCE, in S. VS. 
Times. 
A TALK WITH JOHN 


66 [Ske this chair en the porch, 

Frances ; you are tired out. Here 
is a hassock for your feet. Come, Gladys, 
to auntie ; let mamma rest awhile,”’ 

The older woman looked anxiously at 
the white face lying wearily against the 
cushions, exhaustion showing in every 
line, aud her heart grew hot within her. 

‘‘ They are killing her by inches, those 
good, stupid people — this fine, fragile 
clay made to do duty as common red 
earthenware. It will shiver to atoms 
shortly in their hands, and they will 
shake their heads sorrowfully and grieve. 
Poor Frances! She was never very 
strong. I must have a talk with John.”’ 

A few days later the older woman and 
her young friend sat on the sunset porch 
in the late summer afternoon. He was a 
robust, manly fellow, clear-eyed and true, 
with a face to trust. 

‘You must be very anxious about 
Frances, John.’’ 

‘* Arxious about Frances ? ’’ He turned 
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to her with undisguised astonishment. 
‘« Tleft her well and happy less than an 
hour ago.’’ 

‘* John, you will forgive your old friend 
who has loved you both from child- 
hood _— 

‘ Forgive you!’ he interrupted. “ I 
do not understand. Dear friend, tell me 
quickly and plainly just what you mean. 
If I need to be thrust through with a 
sword, I can bear the hurt from your 
hand better than from any other.’’ 

John Ashton belonged to a sturdy race, 
active and energetic, with a fine sense of 
honor. His father found an early grave 
through a railroad accident, and his 
young wife met life bravely for the sake 
of her children, whom she reared with 
energy and success, She was now a fine- 
ly preserved woman of fifty, with steady 
nerves, well-developed muscles, and kind- 
ly heart, but, though loving her sincerely, 
she was utterly incapable of understand- 
ing the highly wrought nature of her 
son’s wife. 

Frances Holt, a composite of nerve and 
brain, whose intense life constantly threat- 
ened to overwhelm a fragile but not un- 
healthy body, with high poetic and artis- 
tic instincts, loved manly, practical John 
Ashton with all her soul. 

Deep in his heart a power of apprecia- 
tion for her unusual endowments made 
his love for her an adoration. 

‘* Life is killing her, John.”’ 

‘‘What! ’’ he gasped. ‘‘ I would die 
for her.”’ : 

‘* How long have you been married ? ”’ 

‘* Six blessed years.”’ 

‘* How old are the children ? ” 

‘‘ Let me see — Persis is five, Ernest 
three, and Gladys nearly two.”’ 

‘* Does motherhood mean much to 
Frances ? She is a careless mother, is she 
not?” 

** Careless !’’ 

John’s voice had an indignant ring. 

‘‘A better mother than mine never 
lived, but she was different. If we were 
bad, she whipped us soundly. If we were 
good, she praised us heartily and slept the 
sleep of the just afterward. Now — I re- 
member —- I often waken in the night to 
find that Frances has not shut her eyes — 
‘ wondering what is best for the babies,’ 
she says.”’ 

‘* She isselfish and careless of your com- 
fort ?”’ 

“* Selfish ! God forgive me; I am not 
worthy half the care she gives me.’’ 

‘* She has, of course, a strong woman to 


help her ? ”’ 
‘* No,” said John ; ‘I never thought 
of it. My mother and sisters always did 


their own work aud had the best of 
health. Frances never complains.” 


The older woman looked into the flam- 
ing west with overflowing eyes. 

‘* Frances is a rare woman.”’ 

‘* Yes, yes, I know.’’ 

‘* A finely-tuned harp ! If something is 
not done, the strings will break. No, 
John, she has not said one word. No 
one is more blind to her danger than is 
she, She loves you almost to idolatry. 
With all her strength she has taken the 
joys and burdens of life. Go home, my 
poy, and see for yourself.’’ 


The autumn sun was blazing on har- 
vested fields when the older woman stood 
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on the vine-covered porch waiting to re- 
ceive her friend, who ran briskly up the 
steps. 

‘Child, how well you look! Your 
cheeks are like June roses. Are none of 
the babies with you ?”’ 

“No; John insists that once every 
week I go without them. He is the best 
husband in the world. He was always 
good, but for the past two months he has, 
as he says, taken me in charge, and he 
rules over me with a high hand. Oh, I’m 
a much-governed wife, I assure you.’’ She 
laughed merrily. ‘‘ He brought a strong 
woman to help me, and she is a treasure. 
I am made to lie down an hour a day, to 
take time to read, and even to paint and 
write a little. I told him we could not 
afford it, and his eyes filled with sudden 
tears. I don’t know why.”’ 

And the older woman said fervently, 
‘‘ Thank God !’’ — JULIA REDFORD ToM- 
KINSON, in Union Signal. 





Home Life in Summer 


66 ES, we’re off next week. We shall 
be so glad to sit down together 
and enjoy home life when we get there.” 

Such was the suggestive remark of a 
lady who was spending a last rushing 
morning in the shops finishing up her long 
list of errands before the final pack- 
ing up and migrating with her tamily to 
her peaceful country home ‘among the 
New Hampshire hills. ~ 

Had not the family been in their home 
all winter? Oh, yes. Since the first of 
November. And had they not enjoyed 
home lite during all those months?, No, 
not the home life to which they looked tor- 
ward with pleasure as the birds began to 
sing and the blossoms to appear. The 
going and the coming, the schools and the 
lessons, the clubs and the lectures, and the 
evening entertainments, the luncheons and 
teas and dinners and the parties ; the dress- 
waking and the shopping ; the rush and bus- 
tle and hurry which made the atmosphere 
ot the house electric, had carried the differ- 
ent members of the family along through 
the winter months until their nerves were 
on the point of collapse and the calm and 
peace of the country offered the only cure. 

Had there been no quiet, pleasant even- 
ings about the winter fires? Had no 
one read aloud Thackeray, or George 
Eliot, or Stevenson, or Hopkinson Smith, 
or Kate Douglas Wiggin, or many an- 
other entertaining book, while some of 
the ladies sat composedly about the even- 
ing lamp, giving, as Hawthorne describes 
it, *“* that extremely pleasant and soft and 
winning effect which peculiarly distin- 
guishes women from men in this art of 
needlework?”’ Or had not music lent its 
charms to the home circle to quiet and to 
soothe the tired members of the family ; or 
some pleasant games given the recrea- 
tion and the change ot thought which were 
needed? Seldom, very seldom. There 
had been tew evenings when all the family 
was together, without visitors, to enjoy 
and te keep acquainted with each other 
and in touch with the varied occupations 
and interests of each. 

With the coming of June all this was 
happily to be changed. The out-of. door 
lite and the out ot door games would not 
spoil the pleasaat evening tamily lite, and 
home joys wonld be revived, children 
would have some companionship with 
their parents and life become more natural, 
more simple, more restful, more truly 
happy. 

Brierley well says in his chapter on 
“The Art of Happiness,” in his delighttul 
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work on ‘Ourselves and the Universe:”’ 
‘*The soul must in some positive directions 
be trained to enjoy. It must for one thing 
learn to be simple. The art of being happy 
is the art of discovering the deptks that lie 
in the daily common things. Delight in 
the simple is the finest result of culture, 
The animal: exhilaration which the child 
has in exercise and the fresh air and the 
sense of life becomes in the trained soul a 
so much deeper, subtler thing. This train- 
ing is, we say, a training in simplicity. It 
indisposes us to rush after the extraordina- 
ry, the so-called magnificences of life. It 
sets us longing not so much for the sensa- 
tion of the millionaire as he shows his new 
palace, as for that of a Wordsworth, or a 
Ruskin, as, on a spring morning, they con- 
template a greening tree.” 

A recent discussion in one of the English 
newspapers upon * The Decline of Domes- 
ticity ’’ and a statement that there was little 
home life in American tamilies, have 
awakened much interest, and the facts 
herein stated have too much truth in them 
to be gainsaid. 

But one of our writers well says that the 
American people as a nation are realizing 
more than ever that the source of real hap- 
piness lies in the home, and homes must be 
made to mean vastly more than dormito- 
ries or feeding places. Serenity will again 
become the tone color of the pictures ot our 
homes. 

Thousands who thave begun during the 
past few years to rent or to buy country 
homes and to avoid the so-called tashiona- 
ble hotels, have come to see how much hap- 
pier all the members of the family are in 
living a more quiet, natural life. They love 
it so thoroughly they linger late into the 
autumn, and even then come back with re- 
luctance to their city lite, seeming unable to 
control that or to make it what they really 
wish it might be. Some friends of ours 
whose country home was sixteen miles 
trom one of our large cities remained in it 
all winter because they knew it would be 
almost impossible to continue in the city 
the home lite which they delighted in 
during the summers. Once and again 
the parents told their triends they had not 
enjoyed each other and their children and 
their books so much in many years. 

The time is coming, we believe, when in 
our city homes a new courage will be de- 
veloped to resist many outside attractions, 
make even winter evenings at home more 
sought for and enjoyed by all the members 
ot the family, making many more homes 
much more than lodging places and bring- 
ing back the delightful leisure and old. time 
serenity which have now for so long a time 
been alrnost lost. — Selected, 





The Poor Rich Boy 


T is now the career ot J. Frank Hanly, 
the young Republican candidate for 
governor of Indiana, which is teatured as 
the latest proot that America is still the 
sweet land of opportunity. A cabin birth, 
a tever and ague childhood, a red school- 
house pupilage, then wood sawing and 
ditch digging by day and candlelight read- 
ing by night, and finally teaching a rural 
school, leading up to admittance to the bar 
— the story of Hanly’s life difters but in de- 
tail from the stories of so many other 
Americans who have reached distinction. 
The wail that the old America is gone, and 
with it the poor boy’s chance in the world, 
is refuted about as often as a new biogra- 
phy is introduced to the public. ; 
Indeed, it still seems so much the rule 
that the poor boy is the one with the real 
chance that it sympathy is to be extended it 
should rather be to the rich boy — to the 
one who sleeps soit and warm in early lite, 
who does not shine shoes or tollow the 


plough, and whose mother, mayhap, owns 
a diamond sunburst. Certainly no effective 
caste conspiracy against the lowly born has 
yet been formed — no stratification of so- 
ciety exists which torbids passage from 
nether to upper levels, The young man 
Absalom is still doing well, and, whether in 
business or politics, so elbows and displaces 
those of Fauntleroy nurturing that a great 
many hard-headed practical men continue 
to insist that no artificial system ot educa- 
tion begins to equal in efficiency that which 
is a by- product of early struggles. 

However, rich parents may find some 
tew grains of comfort. While seemingly a 
prima facie case is made out tor the poor 
boy, it cannot be proved it has yet been 
demonstrated that wealth is an insuperable 
obstacle, or that genius is necessarily con- 
fined tothose ot lowly birth. That more 
poor boys than rich breast the tape as win- 
ners is partly because there are more poor 
boys in the bunch which starts. More great 
men are born in log cabins or frame cottages 
than in brick or stone mansions, because 
the cabins and cottages outnumber the 
mansions. The rich boy, who is often nat- 
urally dejected as he reads the literature 
specially addressed to the young, may thus 
find some consolation. — New York Globe 
and Advertiser. 





BOYS AND GIRLS 


LUCK AND LAZINESS 


Luck tapped upon a cottage dvor, 
A gentle, quiet tap, 

And Laziness, who lounged within, 
The cat upon his lap, 

Stretched out his slippers to the fire 
And gave a sleepy yawn; 

‘* Oh, bother! let him knock again!” 

He said, but Luck was gone. 


Luck tapped again, wore faintly still, 
Upon another door, 

Where Industry was hard at work 
Mending his cottage floor. 

The door was opened wide at once; 

** Come in!’’ the worker cried, 

And Luck was taken by the hand 
And fairly pulled inside. 


He is still there —a wondrous guest 
From out whose magic hand 

Fortune flows fast — but Laziness 
Can never understand 

How Industry found such a friend. 

‘“* Luck never came my way,’’ 

He sighs, and quite forgets the knock 
Upon his door that day. 

— Visitor. 


THE PATCHWORK BOY 


ADELBERT F. CALDWELL. 


66 WONDER if he meant me? It’s 

a funny name to call a fellow — 
‘patchwork boy,’’’ and Phil Dudman 
started, with a low, resentful whistle, for 
the house. ‘' He couldn’t have; but 
there’s no one else here.’’ 

Phil Dudman had come to Granville 
for the summer; and ’twas a splendid 
place in which to spend one’s vacation — 
the large stock farm of his Uncle Thorn- 
ton, 

‘‘If possible, teach him to work,’’ 
Judge Dudman had written to his 
brother, at his suggestion that Phil sum- 
mer on the farm, ‘ He’s strong and 
muscular; ’twill do him good to have 
some regular tasks. You’ll probably find 
it necessary to keep after him if he ac- 
complishes anything. His greatest fault 
is in leaving things half done. But he’s 
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willing, and is capable of doing a good 
deal — if you can only keep him at it,’’ 

Thornton Dudman had got more than 
the bare statement in his brother’s con- 
cisely-worded letter — he had read be- 
tween the lines. 

‘* Lewis didn’t say it — not in so many 
words — but it’s there, nevertheless,’’ 
glancing hurriedly over the coutents, 
‘* Tt’s as plain as printing: Phil’s a little 
careless, and hasn’t much stick-to-it-ive- 
ness. But then,’’ Thornton Dudman 
slowly folded up the letter, ‘‘ in time he’ll 
lose the one and gain the other. Phil 
Dudman is good boy stock, and most any 
boy stock is worth investing thought and 
patience in. ’Twill pay excellent divi- 
dends, only let it mature.’ 

Phil had been at the farm now two 
weeks, and during that time his uncle 
had taken particular notice that while 
Phil was eager to undertake many odd 
jobs around the place, each one had been 
left unfinished — there hadn’t been an 
exception. 

‘*1’d like to measure out the grain for 
the cows tonight,’’ suggested Phil, one 
evening aftér supper, going into the barn 
where two of his uncle’s men were doing 
the milking. 

‘* All right! The grain’s in the second 
bin — the one to the left of the door. 
The boxes they eat from you’|l find at the 
farther end of the barn floor. Be sure 
not to give them too much !”’ 

‘* Yes, sir,”? and Phil went about his 
work, never for a moment forgetting his 
merry whistle. 

He had measured out the grain in six 
boxes when he suddenly dropped the 
quart he held in his hand. 

‘* Aunt Rachel wanted the eggs. I’d 
better get them before dark.”’ 

Leaving the grain bin uncovered, Phil 
ran up the ladder hand over hand to the 
mow above. And ’twas there he over- 
heard one of the men, as he finished fill- 
ing the grain boxes: “If he isn’t a 
patchwork boy, I never saw one!”’ 

‘“* Patchwork boy — what did he mean ?”’ 
Phil stopped whistling, and took the eggs 
into the kitchen where Aunt Rachel was 
doing up the supper dishes. 

‘Say, Aunt Rachel, what’s a patch- 
work boy ?’’ 

‘* Patchwork boy? Why, Phil, patch- 
work — patchwork boy? I’m sure I 
don’t know !”’ 

‘* Rachel hasn’t seen Phil at work the 
last two weeks,’’ thought Uncle Thornton 
from behind his newspaper. The sitting- 
room door was slightly ajar. ‘‘If she 
had, perhaps she could tell.’’ 

Thornton Dudman was silent a mo- 
ment. 

‘* It is — I doubt if I’d have thought ot 
it — a pretty appropriate name.’’ 

He took out of his coat pocket a small 
memorandum book. 

‘* TL keep a record tomorrow. It may 
be just what l’ve been hoping for — a cure 
for Phil’s woful lack of application.” 

They were almost through breakfast the 
next morning when Phil suddenly turned 
to his uncle. 

‘* Do you know, Uncle Thornton, what a 
patchwork boy is ? ” 

‘* A patchwork boy ? I think so. Why 
do you ask ?”’ 

‘*Because — is there one around -here ? "’ 

‘‘T shouldn’t be a bit surprised. I 
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think I’ve seen evidences of one lately,” 
laying down his napkin. 

‘* Then — do you s’ pose ’’? — 

““T’ll tell you what I’ll do, Phil,’ 
evasively. ‘‘I’ll observe a strict watch 
today, and if he’s around I’ll keep him to 
supper and introduve him to you. Would 
you like me to? ”’ 

‘* Aw-fully ! Can I speak to him ?”’ 

‘“* Certainly, if he’s about — and I judge 
he will be.’’ 

And he surely was, as was evidenced 
that night by Uncle Thornton’s care- 
fully-kept memorandum. 

Phil came down to supper with his hair 
neatly brushed ; he was evidently expect- 
ing to find company in the sitting-room. 
But he was disappointed, on opening the 
sitting-room door, to find his uncle alone. 

‘*Didn’t the patchwork boy come 
around, Uncle Thornton ? ”’ 

‘“* Yes, indeed. But before I introduce 
him, Phil, I want you to come over and 
see what I have in my memorandum.”’ 

Phil stepped over to the window where 
his uncle was sitting in an easy-chair. 

‘* Here Phil, listen,” and Uncle Thorn- 
ton began slowly to read : 


“Sent to get a box of wood tor the 
kitchen stove — got an armful. 

** Asked to take some water to the men 
in the field. Left it on the front steps — 
torgot. 

‘“* Began to weed the cucumber bed — too 
hot to finish ; only two hills left. 

** Mowed three times around the lawn — 
left the mower right in the yard tor some- 
body to carry away. 

** Wanted to whittle out a pin for the 
churn — gave it up withoutefinishing. 

** Started in to’ — 


‘“* Did he begin to do all those ’’ — 


‘* Listen,’”’ and Uncle Thornton con- 
tinued : 


“* Started in to hang up his clothes — left 
coat and vest lying on the floor. 

“ Promised to kindle the fire to get sup- 
per with — Aunt Rachel was obliged to go 
out and bring in the chips. 

“* Began to” — 

‘“s I oak I on 

Uncle Thornton looked up. There were 
tears in Phil’s eyes, 

“Then there isn’t any patchwork boy 
— you were fooling ? ”’ 

‘* None?’”’? Uncle Thornton took Phil’s 
hand, questioningly. 

‘* None only — for I did all of those 
things! I—I didn’t know till you got 
to Aunt Rachel.’’ , 

‘* Then there is a patchwork ”’ — 

‘“‘ Yes, I suppose I’m he, and I’ve been 
introduced to myself. I never knew it 
before ; but I’ve been the patchwork boy: , 
all the time ! ”’ 

Phil was silent a moment. 

‘* Let’s not invite him to supper — the 


patchwork boy, Uncle Thornton. Let’s.. 
not have him round. 

He was so earnest Uncle Thornton ‘ 
looked up. , 

sé But: ae 

“No ; I'll do every one of my chore 
before I sit down to supper —I won’t 
leave any half done. I[ don’t care if I do 
have to eat alone,’’ determinedly. ‘ Twill 
be Phil Dudman then — not the patch- 
work boy !”’ 


Bloomington, Ili. 





— * One er de troubles of dis life,” said 
Uncle Eben, “* is dat ev’ybody pears to hab 
a large supply of good advice on hand dat 
don’t apply to his own personal needs.” 











—- 
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THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 


REV. W. OC. HOLWAY, D. D., U. S. N. 





Third Quarter Lesson IV 


SUNDAY, JuLy 24, 1904. 
2CHRON. 19: 1-ll. 
JEHOSHAPHAT’S REFORM 
i! Preliminary 


1. GOLDEN TEXT: Deal courageously, and 
the Lord will be with the good.—2 Chron. 19: 11, 


2% DATE: B.C. 914-889, the twenty five } ears 
of Jehoshaphat’s reign. 


3% PLACE: The kingdom of Judah. 


4. CONNECTION: Death of Asa; Jehosha- 
phat, his son, succeeds him; Ahab becomes 
king of Israel; Jehoshaphat proves to be as 
brave and faithful as his father, and even mcre 
progressive ; he strengt hens the military defences 
ef Judah, the people respond to his efforts by 
generous contributions ; the Philistines on the 
west and the Arabs on the southeast bring trib- 
ute; nor does Jehoshaphat fail to fight the most 
@eadly foe to which his kingdom was exposed, 
by removing all the “ high places” and intro- 
ducing a system of popular religious instruc- 
tion ; “alone counted worthy in later ages to 
rank with Hezekiah and Josiah among the most 
pious rulers of the Davidic line” (Farrar) ; yet 
at the same time guilty of the serious error of 
forming an alliance with Ahab and marrying 
his son to the latter’s daugLter. 


5& HOME KEADINGS: Monday —2 Chron. 
17 : 1-10. ee Chron. 19. Wednesday — 
2Cbron. 20: 1-13. Thursday — 2 Chron. 20: 14 24, 
pam aoa Deut. 1:9-18. Saturday — Rom, 2: 1-11. 
Sunday — lea. 33: 13 24. 


il tntroductory 


From the battle-field of Ramoth-Gilead 
Jehoshaphat returned in safety to Jerusa- 
lem. The tragic death of Ahab in that 
engagement, the striking fulfillment of 
prophecy, and his own serious peril had 
doubtiess sobered him. He was made 
the more sensible of the gravity of his 
mistake when the prophet Jehu came to 
him, and, while commending him for the 
good things he had done, reproved him 
for giving aid to the wicked, and for show- 
ing leve to them who hated Jehovah. 
Unlike his father when similarly reproved, 
Jehoshaphat appears to have received the 
admonition mildly. We read that he 
forthwith entered personally upon meas- 
ures of reform which he had previously 
eommitted to others. Realizing that mere- 
ty abolishing the idolatrous shrines would 
not suffice to bring the people back to the 
true faith, he went in pereon from city to 
eity, and with the book of the law in his 
band exhorted his subjects to seek anew 
the Lord God of their fathers. Further, he 
eempletely reformed the judicial system 
ef the kingdom. New judges were ap- 
poimted in the fortified cities, and these 
were reminded that they judged not for 
man but for God, and in the fear of Jeho- 
vah, with whom ‘there is no iniquity, 
nor respect of persons, nor takingof gifts.”’ 
A court of appeal for the final decision of 
all cases, composed of priests and Levites 
and heads of houses, was established at 
Jerusalem ; and over it was set as supreme 
judge in all religious matters the high 
priest Amariah ; while Zebadiah, son of 
Ishmael, the prince of Judah, was made 
arbiter of all causes which concerned the 
king or state. 


ul Expository 


1. Jehoshaphat — fourth king of Judah ; 
son of Asa and Azubah ; succeeded to the 
hrone at the age of thirty-five and reigned 


\ 
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twenty-five years. Returned — from the 
disastrous battle of Ramoth Gilead in 
which the allied torces ot Judah and Israel 
were defeated by the Syrian king Ben- 
hadad. Ahab was slain and Jehoshaphat 
himself barely escaped with his lite, In 
peace — ‘sate and sound.’ As Micaiah 
the prophet had predicted (2 Chron. 18), the 
Syrians did not pursue the allied torces of 
Israel and Judah. és 


2. Jehu.—He was one of Israel's 
prophets (but apparently residing in Ju- 
dah), and the son of tke seer who had re- 
buked Asa. One of his prophecies, con- 
cerning the downtall of Baasha, is recorded 
in 1 Kings 16. Went out to meet him, — 
The rebuke was properly timed. It was 
fitting that both the king and Judah’s de- 
teated army should be called to task by Je- 
hovah’s messenger before they entered the 
gates of the capital. Help the ungodly 
(R. V., “ wicked ”’) and love them that 
hate the Lord ? — Jehoshaphat probably 
justified himself in forming an alliance 
with Ahab on the ground that the Syrians 
menaced both kingdoms, and that there 
could be no sense of security while Ram- 
oth-Gilead remained in the possession of 
Benhadad. Farther he may have hoped 
that his marriage of Jehoram, his son, to 
Athaliah, daughter of Ahab and Jezebel, 
would bring about a reunion of the divided 
kingdoms. He quite overlooked the fact 
that no successful compact could be made 
with idolatry, and that Jehovah would 
never tolerate friendship between one who 
loved Him and one who hated Him. 
Wrath is upon thee. — Fortunately for 
Jehosbaphat he did not survive to see the 
terrible results which tolleowed trom the 
unhallowed marriage which he arranged 
for his son. 


3. Nevertheless... good things found 
in thee — an illustration of the unblinded, 
unprejudiced justice which man may ex- 
pect from God. He condemns, but he also 
commends. Put away the groves (R. V., 
‘*the Asheroth’’) out of the land — the 
licentious shrines of Astarte. Prepared 
(R. V., * set.””) thine heart to seek God,— 
It was justly said to his credit that he 
** walked on the first ways of his father 
David,” ‘sought not to Baalim,’’ but 
“sought to the Lord God of his tather.”’ 


4. Jehoshaphat dwelt at Jerusalem, — 
He did not imprison Jehu for his honest re- 
proot, as Asa imprisoned Hanani; on the 
contrary he took heed to-the warning, aban- 
doned his worldly schemes, and took up 
again his plans for national reformation. 
Went out among the people. — On a for- 
mer occasion he had sent a royal commis- 
sion, consisting of five princes, nine Levites 
and two priests, to go trom city to city pro- 
claiming the truth ot Jehovah; now he 
goes himself, or accompanies his agents. 
The latter comprised three classes and pos- 
sibly communicated three kinds of instruc- 
tion — the priests teaching religion, the Le- 
vites the ritual of the temple and its 
significance, while the princes may have 
instructed the people in the nature of the 
civil law and the constitution of the king- 
dom. 


His relapse into worldliness was followed by 
renewed zeal in the service of God. The scene 
of battle is followed by a beautiful picture of 
peace ; the passing ambition to build a king- 
dom great in temporal magnificence by the am- 
bition to build a kingdom great in morality and 
justice. The nineteenth chapter telis the story 
of these measures of reform which signalized 
the closing epoch of Jehoshaphat’s reign, and 
which are typical of the best and wisest in the 
reform methods of all times and places (Mon- 
day Club Sermons). 


5. Set judges... all the fenced cities, 
— Quite likely the prevailing corruption be- 
fore Jehoshaphat undertook his retorm had 
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seriously affected the judiciary of the king- 
dom. This may have beena ‘‘ clean sweep ” 
ot the old and the estab!ishment of the new. 


6, 7. Take heed (R. V., ‘ consider ” 
what ye do — form some worthy idea oft the 
dignity, the solemnity, of your office. 
Judge not for man, but for the Lord, — 
They were to conduct the duties of their 
vocation as representatives of the Judge 
Eternal, and under an awful sense ot His 
presence and co operation, Lot the fear of 
God, etc. —‘‘ tearing no man, dare your 
God to tear.”’ No iniquity with the Lord 
— hence His representatives must be god- 
ly men, without reproach. Nor respect of 
persons — absolute impartiality in de- 
cisions, holding an even balance irrespect- 
ive of the greatness or the littleness ot those 
concerned. Nor taking of gifts. — Bribery 
to secure immunity from deserved punish- 
ment seems to have been a vice almost uni- 
versal among culprits in the East. 


8. In Jerusalem .,. Levites... priests, 
etc.— A supreme court was set up in the 
capital, consisting of the two religious 
orders and certsin of the “ princes ’’ — the 
latter apparently not having been previous- 
ly associated with the priests and Levites on 
the judicial bench. To this court were re- 
ferred religious matters (for which “ the 
book of the law of the Lord’ was con- 
sulted) and civil suits. When they re. 
turned (R.V., “ and they returned ”’).— The 
words may also be rendered, “ They [the 
members of the court] dwelt in Jerusalem.”’ 


9.11. He charged them. — This royal 
admonition to the members of the higher 
court did not differ materially trom the 
charge given to the judges of the city 
tribunals. ‘* The fear of the Lord ’ and “a 
perfect heart ’”’ (a conscientious desire to do 
right) were as important in one case as in 
the other. Between blood and blood — 
cases of homicide or murder. Law and 
commandment — questions of interpreta- 
tion or application to particular cases. 
Warn them.—The litigants were to be duly 
impressed with the divine sanctioas which 
henceforth would be invoke 1! in all judicial 
acts, and which would expose every dere- 
liction to God’s wrath. Ye shall not tres 
pass (R. V., “be guilty ’’).— When all 
things are done as in God's sight, there will 
be no room for trespass or guilt. Amariah 
— probably the high priest mantioned in 
1 Chron. 6:11. His jurisdiction would be 
over religious controversies. Zebadiah. — 
His high rank as head of the tribeot Judah 
would especially fit him to adjudicate civil 
disputes, such as were previously brought 
before the king when he sat in judgment 
‘in the gate.” Levites ... officers — of 
the court as well as of thetemple. Deal 
courageously — a frequent admonition in 
cases like these. So Joshua was repeatedly 
bidden to “ be strong and of a good cour- 
age.”” The Lord be (R. V., “ shall be’’) 
with the good, — Good judges, and good 
men, may always rely on God’s aid. 


It means that the good man fiads God good ; 
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that he who for the sake of Christ and his neigh- 
bor dares all things in the path of duty and 
from this divine motive seeks to reform bis age, 
in any particular, will always find all the re- 
sources of divine love and power at his back. 
God does not waste men. But every one who 
faithfully stands for the truth in all its practical 
relations finds the might of the God of truth at 
his disposal (Monday Club Sermons). 


IV 


The sincerity of Jehoshaphat’s repent- 
ance was soon tested, News came of the 
approach of a vast army of Moahbites, Am- 
monites, and **‘ Meunim ”’ (* the inhabitants 
of Mount Seir’’ south of the Dead Sea). 
The invaders had marched around the 
southern end of the Dead Sea, and were at 
Engedi, half way up its western coast. 
Jehoshaphat proclaimed a fast, and assem- 
bled the people. Standing beiore them in 
one of the courts of the temple, he prayed 
the most noteworthy prayer recorded of 
any king since Solomon, beseeching Jeho- 
vah to come to the aid ot His people. 

The answer came from an unexpected 
source. Jahaziel, a Levite, one of that band 
ot temple musicians called the “ sons of 
Asaph,” burst out in an inspired prophecy. 
Perhaps on this very day he wrote Psalm 
83, commemorative of these events. ‘ Ye 
shall not need to fight,’ he declared. 
“Stand still, and see the salvation of the 
Lord.” 

Accordingly, “early in the morning,” Je- 
hoshaphat and his people moved south- 
ward, not in battle array, but in solemn 
procession, with singers in the van chanting 
** Praise the Lord ; tor His mercy endureth 
torever’”’ (Psa. 136). From this song the 
triumph that followed is called * the halle- 
lujah victory.”’ 

In the wilderness of Tekoa, about ten 
miles south of Jerusalem, they came upon 
a terrible sight. An ambush, either of 
angels or of Jehoshaphat’s own picked men, 
had sprung upon the invaders, and had 
thrown them into a wild confusion. The 
unorganized tribes, among whom, as ever 
in the East, there existed teuds innumer- 
able and fierce, turned their hands against 
one another. In this savage, blind struggle 
multitudes of them perished, and the rest 
had escaped, so that Jehoshaphat’s army 
had only to collect the enormous spoil of 
rich sccoutrements, *‘ more than they could 
carry away.’’ Betore returning, however, 
they met in the Valley of Blessing (Ber- 
acah), and held a great thanksgiving serv- 
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ice. **So the realm of Jehoshaphat was 
quiet: tor his God gave him rest round 
about ”’ (Peloubet). 





W. F. M. S. Notes 





* 

—— The quarterly meeting of the Branch, at 
Central Church, Brockton, June 23, was most 
successful. A large number enjoyed the hos- 
pitality of this beautiful church, 


— Miss Florence L. Nichols will sail for 
Lucknow in September, to resume her duties 
as principal of the Isabella Thoburn College. 


— The anuniversury of this Society at the 
Willimantic Camp-meeting will be addressed 
by Rev. Dr. Charles H. peel the New York 
East Conference. 


— Miss Grace Todd is having good success 
in the Maine Oonferences. A small town 
pledged $00 as the result of her touching plea 
for West China... 


— Our Madras mission has over four thou- 
sand women and girls under instruction in the 
zenanas and villages. New England Branch 
supports two of Miss Stephens’ assistants. 


— Miss Clara Collier, so recently home from 
Chentu, West China, is recuperating at the 
Deaconess Hospital in Boston. She has greatly 
improved, but will go to a saniterium for rest 
before she can attempt to visit the auxiliaries. 


——There is great interest in the 3chool of 
Methods for Missionary Workers, to be held at 
Northfield, July 12-19. A namber of our own 
missionaries will be present and many of other 
denominations. 


— A fine lot of boxes started on June 1 for 
different mission-fields. Next Christmas will 
te made happier for hundreds of little children 
because of the gifts in these cases that have 
started on their long journey to China, Korea 
and India. 


— Will the friend who promised the last $50 
towards the Bassim well, kindly remit to the 
treasurer? The rest has been raised, and will 
be sent to India very soon. To all those who 
have given towards this gracious charity may 
the reward come which is promised to those 
who give a “cup of cold water ’”’ in the name of 
the Master! They may rejoice, too, on these 
warm days, in thinking that those orphan 
girls have now an abundance of fresh pure 
water, for the well is completed and has proven 
to be successful. As soon as the abuve amount 
is in the treasurer’s hand, we will be able to pay 
in full. Will the donor kindly notify Miss 
Clementina Butler, Newton Centre, Mass., 
when the sum is sent to Mrs. Williston? The 
well supplies not only for drinking purposes, 
but for batbing and washing, so that it is 
doubly helpful. 


— From a missionary in Japan: “On Sun- 
day afternoon the dingy little desas are pushed 
back against the walls and the entire floor 
space filled with little children. [ have seen 85 
sitting close together on the mats singing and 
reciting Bible verses. Those little tangled neads 
go down very low on the floor while Sensai was 
‘talking to God,’ and I am glad to remember 
that we are building for eternity, making im- 
pressions in these childish hearts that no ex- 
periences can ever entirely efface.”’ 


— From a missionary.in India: “* One man, 
on his way to a special sacrifice at a village 
near Kejabpur, heard ouc message and deliber- 
ately turned about, and wnen questioned said 
he had decided to give up idolatry and go 
home. Another said to me so appealingly: ‘1 
don’t understand very well, but as far as I 
understand I believe about Jesus.’ A Mohamme- 
dan woman, with tears running down her face, 
pulled her ears in token of submission and 
lifted her face to heaven, seemingly deeply con- 
victed. If one could only get at these women 
in private conversation, but there is always a 
crowd. We have to try to make the way very 
plain and ask the Spirit to work mightily, and 
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leave the rest to God to work out. That His 
word shall not return void, has been my com- 
fort as we go from village to village sowing the 
seed,” 


— Seme New England Branch folk have 
given towards the Yokohama kindergarten, 
and will enjoy the following items: ** Some of 
the fathers, wishing to express their gratitude, 
made us a present of 150 little trees. The chil- 
dren, each choosing one, stood in a circle and 
Sang a tree-planting scng. With earnest faces 
and muddy hands the small gardeners patted 
the earth tenderly about the roots and put 
paper tags, bearing their names, on their ‘ very 
own’ trees. The fathers walked around, sug 
gesting and helping. Inside the kindergarten 
many of the mothers were busily engaged in a 
cooking lesson. Fathers, mothers, and chil- 
dren, all there—to me it was a prophecy of 
what our kindergarten might become, a mag- 
net, drawing them all, not to itself only, but to 
Christ. And this is what it is doing.” 

From the same: ‘One of our little ones, after 
only two days’ illness, went home to be with 
Jesus. He was one of our most gentle little 
boys, five years old, and the elder son of his 
parents, who were heart-broken over his joss. 
Refusing the Christian funeral suggested by 
the kindergarten teachers, the Buddhist priest 
was called in, and the long temple service fol- 
lowed ; but, through it all, there lay among the 
flowers a card which read: ‘ Suffer the littie 
children to come unto Me,’ and we knew that 
our Mayao San had gone to be with God. On 
the seventh day after the funeral, when the 
priest usually comes to the home for a memo- 
rial service,a very different scene took place. 
The children of the kindergarten were invited 
instead to sing Mayao San’s favorite hymn, 
‘Jesus loves me,’ and to tell his father and 
mother about that Jesus and His love. Two of 
that family now attend church, and all have 
asked for Bible instruction. The priest no 
longer comes to the home. Surely, ‘a little 
child shall lead them.’” 





New England Lakes where the City Folks 
Throng — Wionepesaukee, Sunapee, and 
Memphremagog 

The lake resorts of New England — the favor- 
ite haunts for the anglers and vacationists in 
search of an ideal inland resort — are now the 
rendezvous for hundreds of tired mortals from 
the busy city. The canoeists are gliding over 
Sunapee, and the many cottages and hotels 
present a joyousscene. On Winnepesaukee, 
the queen of New England’s lakes, the stately 
steamer, ‘ Mt. Washington,” makes her daily 
trip of sixty miles, touching at the numerous 
ports ou the lake such as Wolfboro, Weirs, 
Centre Harbor, and Alton Bay, where summer 
gaiety and pleasure reign supreme. Memphre- 
magog in northeyn Vermont, on whose beauti- 
ful shores tourists assemble from all parts of 
the country, is a delightful scenic resort ; its 
admirers have called it the ‘Switzerland of 
America.” The“ Lady of the Lake ” furnishes 
tbe means of transportation over Memphrema- 
gog. In Maine are the famous fishing grounds 
equally desirable as summer resorts — Sebago, 
Moosehead and the Rangeleys. 

These resorts are all described in the beautifal 
illustrated booklet, ‘* Lakes and Streams,” also 
in the booklets,“ Lake Sunapee,” and “ Lake 
Memphremagog and About There.” These 
booklets will be mailed to any address upon 
recéipt of two cents for each book; and the 
charming portfolio of halftones of New Eng- 
land lakes will be mailed by the General Pas- 
senger Department, Boston & Maine R. R., Bos- 
ton, upon receipt of six cents. 

If you are planning your vacation, send for 
these books, and also secure the summer resort 
book free. This book contains the hotels, rates 
and routes, and the various resorts reached by 
the Boston & Maine R. R. and connections. 
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OUR BOOK TABLE 





THE GEMS OF THE East. By A. H. Savage 
Landor. Harper « Brothers: New York. 
Price, $4, net. 

This book is unquestionably the most 
complete work yet published on the topog- 
raphy, ethnology, civil and political condi- 
tions of the Philippines today. Mr. Landor 
journeyed several thousand miles through 
the Philippines, going into districts and 
islands never before visited by white men. 
Two or three thousand photographs taken 
during the trip aftord the material from 
which the illustrations are made. Mr. 
Landor’s record is interspersed with many 
episodes and personal experiences which 
give the book a delighttully personal fla- 
vor. The chapters number 60, the illustra- 
tions 74, the pages 580. By a singular coin- 
cidence the journey here depicted occupied 
exactly 365 days. The author sailed trom 
Liverpool at 3.30 p.m., Nov. 12, 1902, and 
reached that city again at 3 30 Pp. M., Nov. 12, 
1903. 


THE CHURCH AND ITS ORGANIZATION IN 
PRIMITIVE AND CATHOLIC TIMES. An In- 
terpretation of Rudolph Sohm’s Kirchenrecht. 
By Walter Lowrie. Longmans, Green & Co. : 
a York, London and Bombay. Price, $3.50, 
This is Vol. I of ** The Primitive Age; ”’ 

a second, on the developments of Catholi- 

cism, will scon tollow. It is based on 

Sohm’s book, which appeared in 1892 and 

attracted great attention in Germany. But 

this is an independent discussion, not con- 
fined at all tothe topics treated in the other. 

Some ot the main chapter and section head- 

ings are: *“* The Idea of the Church,” ** The 

Assembly for Instruction,” ‘* The Eucha- 

ristic Assembly,” ‘“‘Church Property,” 

‘* Bishops,’”’ ‘* Deacons,’’ ‘ Presbyters,”’ 

* Election and Ordination,” “‘ Prayer and 

Praise.”’ Itis certainly one of the best, as 

it is just now the latest, treatise on these 

important themes. 

ADAM AND EVE: HISTORY OR MYTH? By 
Prof. L. T. Townsend, D. D. The Chapple 
Publishing Co.: Boston. Price, $l. 

Dr. Townsend bas the courage of his con- 
victions, and leaves no one in doubt for a 
moment as to just where he stands on the 
topics ot Biblical interpretation so much 
discussed in these days. He would perhaps 
object to the word “ interpretation,’ being 
apparently of the school of Spurgeon, who 
declared somewhat indignantly that he 
did not interpret the Bible, he took it as it 
stood, believing that it meant what it said. 
He would unquestionably agree with 
Moody, who made the entire system of 
Christianity to stand or fall with the accept- 
ance or rejection of Jonah’s being swallowed 
by a whale. So we understand Professor 
Townsend to say, on page 6 of this book 
and elsewhere, that if we do not accept “ as 
authentic and divinely revealed history,” 
in the most literal sense, all the particulars 
of the first three chapters of Genesis, in- 
cluding the making of the woman trom the 
man’s rib and the talking serpent, there is 
no basis tor believing in a divine Christ, 
an atonement for sin, or a resurrection from 
the dead. ‘In other wcrds, it the mythical 
theory is adopted, the toundations of the 
primitive Christian faith are all in a 
wreck.” If he feels this way, we can hard- 
ly blame him itor his fierce contentions. 
But we are very glad that wedo not teel 
that way, and are not obliged to put sucha 
tremendous strain on our credulity, and on 
our moral sense as well as our understand- 
ing, as this theory logically involves. We 
believe that no greater mistake can be 
made than to adopt this miethod of defend- 
ing the Bible. It is precisely the way in 
which infidels have been legitimately made 
and will continue to be made. No greater 
tactical error can be imagined. It is the 
method adopted by the Roman Catholic 
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Church in its blind resistance to the ad- 
vance of modern civilization. It is illus- 
trated by the disgraceful forced retreat ot 
the church from point to point under the 
successive and successtul assaults of sci- 
ence. Prof. Townsend’s principles, logic- 
ally carried out, would make the Bible as 
authoritative, it seems to us, in the realm of 
science and history as it isin that of morals 
and religion, and would necessitate the 
return of all good Christians to the Ptole- 
maic theory of astronomy, and a good 
many other discredited notions. This is 
not wisdom. Sound strafegy demands, we 
believe, that our detence ot the Bible should 
be conducted on totally difterent lines, 
that we should not imperil or throw away 
the essentials by involving their fate with 
that of certain non-essentials which stand 
on a very different basis. 

Professor Townsend is very severe on 
those whom he terms “ skeptical scientists, 
who have sought by every possible means 
to discredit and overwhelm supernatural- 
ism.” Supernaturalism he defines as “‘ the 
theory that God is constantly supervising 
the affairs of the world of nature, and no 
less the aftairs ot mankind ;’; by nstural- 
ism he means “ the theory that nature does 
everything without the intervention of 
God.” It he means to imply, as seems 
probable, that all who do not accept his 
opinions about Adam and Genesis are nat- 
uralists in this sense, denying to God any 
supervision of human affairs, he has totally 
misrepresented modern Christian scholar- 
ship, and has raised a thoroughly talse issue 
which can only contuse the main question. 
Indeed, he raises so many false issues that 
we see no particular benefit which can 
come to truth or the cause of God trom this 
book. Its author makes much of the diffi- 
culties and differences of opinion on one 
side — that of the materialists and natural- 
ists—as he calls them; but he quite ig- 
nores the difficulties on the other side. He 
is very beld in his challenges and defi- 
ances, and unmistakable in his purposes to 
cleave to medizvalism at all hazards. 
Nevertheless, we fully believe that the 
world will continue to move,and that a 
volume better balanced, less extreme, judi- 
cial rather than rhetorical, discriminating 
instead of declamatory, is what the times 
demand on these themes. We do not sym- 
pathize with extravagant positions on 
either side of the conflict, or consider that 
they minister to edification. 

THE FALL OF FEUDALISM IN IRELAND. By 
Michael Davitt. Harper & Brothers: New 
York. Price, $2 50, net. 

This book describes the struggle of the 
Irish people to regain possession of the 
land confiscated under the Cromwellian 
settlement, which has virtually continued 
during two hundred and fifty years. Char- 
acter sketches, secret history, and many 
legends and anecdotes are included. Who- 
ever wishes to get the full story of the Land 
League revolution, from O’Connell to Par- 
nell and from Parnell to the present time, 
wishes to understand about “ Whiteboys ”’ 
and * Orangemen,” ‘“‘ Home Rulers” and 
** Fenians,’’ what has been accomplished 
and what still remains, will find it in these 
750 large, closely-printed pages. It is an 
entertaining, and at times thrilling narra- 
tive. It begins by saying: “*‘ The genius 
of misgovernment has never been more 
willfully blind in its methods or more per- 
sistent in the folly of political unwisdom 
than in the ways and means of England’s 
rulein Ireland. It has invariably proceed- 
ed along the lines of most resistance.’”’ In 
the final chapter the autbor says: “ The 
rational solution of the whole [rish ques- 
tion lies in the complete severance of the 
Parliamentary connection between Great 
Britain and Ireland.’’ It is toward this 
that Irish patriots of the class represented 
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by Mr. Davitt will now steadfastly and 
persistently work. Others will, no doubt, 
as steadfastly hold that Ireland can and 
must and shall work out her destiny as a 
component part of the British Empire. 
PHILADELPHIA CONVENTION 
Eaton & Mains: New York. 
Cloth, $1 00 net, postage 20 cents. 
The Eastern Missionary Convention of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, held at 
Philadelphia Oct. 13-15, last year, was a 
magnificent success from every point of 
view ; and now, to perpetuate its whole- 
some influence, these addresses are issued 
in seven small neat volumes of something 
more than one hundred pages each, at cost 
price, in the interests of the great cause they 
represent. ‘‘ A Call tec Advance ”’ gives the 
addresses of Bishops Foss, Thoburn, Cand- 
ler and McDowell. ‘“*The Asiatic Fields ”’ 
include India, China, Korea, and Japan. 
Another volume takes up the African, 
European, and Latin-American fields, dis- 
cussed by Drs. Richards, Crawford, Drees 
and Oldham. “ General Survey and Home 
Fields’’ includes the contributions of 
Drs. Buckley, Leonard, Carroll, King and 
Helms. A fitth volume is wholly given up 
to Bishop Fowler’s lecture on “ Missions 
and World Movements ;”’ a sixth, entitled 
* Young People and Missions,” comprises 
three addresses by Bishop Berry, Dr. 
Goucher and John R. Mott. The conclud- 
ing volume, *‘ The Missionary Workshop,’’ 
is devoted to partial reports of what was 
said at the department conferences by 
pearly twenty speakers, including Drs. 
Upham, Benton, Taylor, Mudge, Davis, 


ADDRESSES. 
Seven vols. 





Wrong Track 
Had to Switch 


Even the most careful person is apt to get 
on the wrong track regarding tood some- 
times, and has to switch over. 

When the right food is selected, the host 
of ails that come from improper food and 
drink disappear, even where the trouble 
has been of litelong standing. 

“From a child I was never strong and 
had a capricious appetite,and I was al- 
lowed to eat whatever I fancied — rich 
cake, highly seasoned food, hot biscuit, etc. 
— soit was not surprising that my diges- 
tion was soon out of order, and at the age 
of twenty-three I was on the verge of nerv- 
ous prostration. I had no appetite, and as 
I had been losing strength (because I didn’t 
get nourishment in my daily food to repair 
the wear and tear on body and brain) I had 
no reserve force to tall back on, lost flesh 
rapidly and no medicine helped me. 

‘**Then it was a wise physician ordered 
Grape- Nuts and cream, and saw to it that I 
gave this food (new to me) a proper trial, 
and it showed he knew what he was about 
because I got better by bounds from the 
very first. That was in the summer, and 
by winter I was in better health than ever 
betore in my life, had gained in flesh and 
weight, and felt like a new person alto- 
gether in mind as well as body — all due to 
nourishing and completely digestible food, 
Grape- Nuts. 

“This happened three years ago, and 
never since then have I had any but perfect 
health, tor I stick to my Grape-Nuts tood 
and cream, and still think it delicious. I 
eat itevery day. I never tire of this food, 
and can enjoy a saucer of Grape- Nuts and 
cream when nothing else satisfies my appe- 
tite, and it’s surprising how sustained and 
strong a small saucerful will make one feel 
for hoars.’’ Name given by Postum Co., 
Battle Creek, Mich. 

True food that carries one along and 
“ there’s a reason.” Grape-Nuts 10 days 
proves big things. 

Get the little book, ** The Road to Well- 
ville,’’ in each package. 
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Trimble, Anderson and others. Here are 
nearly 800 pages in most convenient, com- 
pact form, containing a marvelous amount 
ot intormation and inspiration trom picked 
men, the best in the church, who are 
crowded with facts and on fire with God. 

They should be very widely scattered, as 

we have no doubt they will. 

EVELYN ByRD. By George Cary Eggleston. 
Lothrop Publishing Co.: Boston. Price, $1.50. 
In this, the third of Mr. Eggleston's ro- 

mances of the Civil War, the story is told 
ot a high-minded and courageous South- 
erner, who joins the army of Lee at the 
time when the Contederacy is making its 
last desperate stand. He rescues a girl 
from a burning house,in the midst of an 
artillery engagement, at hazard of his lite, 
and aiterwards talls in love with her, but 
is withheld from declaring himself by a too 
scrupulous sense of duty. In the end, 
however, his enemy, dying, by his contes- 
sion removes the stain trom the soldier’s 
honor, and incidentally throws some light 
on the history of his sweetheart —an ab- 
sorbing story in itself,as afterwards set 
down in the “ book,” which she writes with 
herown hand. worothy South and other 
characters endeared to the readers of Mr. 
Eggleston’s previous novels appear again 
as the friends and advisers of Kilgariff, 
who is himself the embodiment ot Southern 
daring and chivalry. The heroic tortitude 
and devotion ot the people of the South in 
the last stage of the war are strikingly 
shown. 


LOVE AMONG THE RUINS. By Warwick Deep- 
ing. Tne Macmillan Co.: New York. Price, 


This is on the same lines as “ Uther and 
Igraine,” a previous work by this same 
author —a romance in the full meaning of 
that word. There is no close indication 
of country orcentury. Castles, wars, out- 
laws, rebellions, priests and nobles figure 


RHEUMATISM 


Cured 
Through the. Pores 


28 Miles of Drainage Tubes in the 
Body Purifying the Blood. Rheu- 
matic Poisons Absorbed 
through the Foot Pores 
by New Discovery 


A Dollar's Worth FREE 


On approval to any sufferer. Write. 


Don’t neglect Rheumatism. Itis a blood 
disease that grows worse by neglect, caus- 
ing the deposit ot rheumatic poisons in the 
joints and muscles, producing intense suf- 
fering and deformity. The human body 
has 28 miles of drainage, including 8 miles 
of sweut tubes, and through the large pores 
ot the feet and their capillaries the whole 
blood supply can be reached and purified 
by absorption. This is accomplished quick- 
est in the summer time. Magic Foot Drafts 
cure Rheumatism, either chronic or acute, 
in any part of the body, by drawing out 
and absorbing the rheumatic poison. That 
is why they cure to stay cured ; tor when 
these poisons are out there is no pain and 
can be no rheumatism. 
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MAGIC 


w If you bave rheumatism, dou’t take med- 
icines which ruin the stomach, but send at 
once for a pair of Magic Foot Drafts on 
approval. They will be sent you prepaid 
by return mail. If you are satisfied with 
the reliet they wephoe Fh send us one dollar. 
It not, send us nothing. You decide after 
trying them. Our new booklet on Rheu- 
matism sent free with the Drafts. Magic 
Foot Draft Co., 8S. T.16 Oliver Bldg., Jack- 
son, Mich. Write. 
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largely. There is much fighting, there are 
many deeds of valor, and some of love; 
excitement and adventure abound; pas- 
sion and intrigue are on every side. It 
will serve to pass an idle hour for those 
who like this sort of thing. 


THE SON OF LI¢HT HORSE HARRY. By James 
Barnes. Harper & Brothers: New York. 


Price, $1.25. 

This is the story of General Robert E. 
Lee, mainly in his early days and in 
the time of the Mexican War, but it 
gives three chapters to the later years. 
General Scott’s high tribute to bim as 
“the greatest military genius in Amer- 
ica,’ and Lord Wolseley’s high eulogy 
are recorded; also a few other tributes. 
The author says: ‘‘No more chivalrous 
gentleman éver lived; there was never a 
purer lite, a more unselfish personality.” 
Such superlatives are dangerous, for they 
manifestly transcend the possibilities of 
knowledge. But Robert E. Lee has letta 
great and deservedly honored’ name, and 
this book will make -the boys of America 
better acquainted with him and especially 
with the high part he took in the leadership 
of our army in Mexico. 

A MORE EXCELLENT WAY. 
Clarke. 
Price, $1. 
Communion with God is the general 

subject discussed in this book —a lite in 

common between human souls and the 

Divine. The writer himself has found, as 

the result of his studies, he says, strength- 

ened taith in the Bible as a true record of 
the great Father's special revelation to 
man, and clearer apprehension ot the death 
of Christ as the disclosure of God’s highest 
thoughts towards us. And these results 
will probably follow the reading of the 
volume. The ‘‘mure excellent way ” is 
the way of love as shown in the New 
Testament. 


By William B. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons: New York. 


KINGS AND QUEENS I HAVE KNOWN. By 
Helene Vacaresco. Harper & Brothers: New 
York. Price, $2. 

A lady-in-waiting to Queen Elizabeth oft 
Roumania records her impressions of her 
mistress, and many other crowned heads of 
Europe, in this vivacious book of gossip 
about royalty. The volume is a veracious 
personal account, replete with those details 
which rarely escape the eye of a woman. 
The sovereigns who come into the narra- 
tive, and whose portraits are also given, are 
King Edward VII. and Queen Alexandra, 
the Czar and Czarina, the Pope, the Emper- 
ors of Germany and Austria, the Dowager 
Queen of Italy, King Victor Emmanuel III. 
and Queen Helena, Queen Wilhelmina, 
and Queen Victoria. 

THE FAITH OF MEN, And Other Stories. 
Jack Londou. The Macmillan UCo.: 
York. Price, $1.50. 

Eight stories are here, previously contrib- 
uted to various magazines, and all dealing 
with the Alaskan regions and the gold dig- 
gings. They are melancholy in the ex- 
treme. Hardship, suffering, desperation, 
wickedness, violence, are here most plenti- 
tully, and but little else. It is not an 
enlivening or improving volume. 


By 
New 


THE POEMS OF A CHILD. By Julia Cooley. 
Harper & Brothers: New York. Price, $1, net. 
These ‘“‘ poems ”? — it such they are to be 

called — were actually written by a little 

girl when between six and ten years of age. 

They can hardly be considered as of the 

slightest interest except to the immediate 

triends of the precocious infant. 

TERRITORIAL ACQUISITIONS OF THE UNITED 
STATES, 1787-1904. An Historical Review. by 
Edward Bicknell. Small, Maynard & Co.: 
Boston. Price, 50 cents. 

The story in this third revised and en- 
larged edition, is brought down to Pana- 
ma, and contains many useful facts and 
dates. 
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A Pioneer District in Aggressive 
Evangelism 


REV. J. P. BRUSHINGHAM, D. D. 


Upon the Decatur District of the Illinois Con- 
ference, Dr. Horace Reed, presiding elder, a 
unique series of special revival services began 
June 13, and will continue until the last of 
August. The series was planned by a commit- 
tee of the District Ministerial Association, and 
will be held co-operatively upon twenty-seven 
charges. The local church and pastor will be 
assisted by two other pastors from the District. 
There will be three services each day, one espe- 
cially for children at 4 P. M. 

This is the call: Wanted — harvest hands for 
the summer campaign of evangelism. 

May the harvest be abundant, and may other 
Districts be inspired to form similar plans. 

The following suggestions of the Decatur Dis- 
trict Committee, consisting of the presiding 
elder, Revs. J. W. Van Cleve, W. F. Stevenson, 


S. W. Beggs, and M. N. English, are pointed and 
timely: 


“The General Conference of 1904 is urging 
Methodism to four years of intense evangelistic 
activity. Decatur District Methodism is al- 
ready planning for a summer harvest. Every 
preacher and every lay member will pe ex- 
pected in the fields as a laborer. ‘The fielas 
are already white.’ 

‘Pray for it. Believe in it. Talk it up. A 
soldier at Ladysmith was shot for pessimistic 
remarks to the soldiers on ‘he firing-line. He 
was demoralizing the army. ‘Of how much 
sorer punishment, suppose ye, shall he be 
thought worthy who shall say, ‘“* We are not 
able to go up against the people, for they are 
stronger thay we?”’ ‘This is the victory that 
overcometh the world, even our taith.’ 

“Remind God every day of all the meetings 
in the District. Read Isa. 62: 6-7( R. V.). 


To the Pastors 


‘* Organize every division for active work aud 
enlist every individual. 

‘Meet Sunday school teachers for prayerful 
planning. 

* Circulate two or three good, stirring revival 
tracts. 

‘Work for imperiled immortal soals as you 
would for imperiled mortal lives. 

‘Plan three meetings each day: 38 P. M., gen- 
eral church; 4P. M., for children; night meet- 
ing for everybody. Preach for souls. 

‘* Use local papers as largely as possible. 


To the People 


*“Consecrate yourselves to God, then offer 
yourselves to the pastor for any reasonable 
service. With pure heart and clean lips it is 
easy to say, ‘Here am 1; send me.’ 

‘Pray for your sons, daughters, husbands, 
wives, all unconverted friends. Their souls 
may be imperiled by the slender cord of your. 
indifference. 

“Arrange your affairs beforehand to attend 
every service. Remember, only one week is 
planned for in each charge. Give that week to 
God. He gives you all the days.”’ 


In this connection, I take the liberty to givea 
few facts individually in advance of any formal 
utterance by the General Conference Com mis- 
sion. Plans for aggressive work are being 
formed in many directions. The Bishops are 
already arranging for special services at the 
sessions of the Annual Conferences, while the 
members of many Conferences are planning to 
present motions for an organized effort during 
the coming year in accordance with the work 
of the New York Kast Conference, and in har- 
mony with the suggestions of the General Con- 
ference. Bishop Mallalieu and other members 
of the commission are being invited to address 
conventions and camp meetings upon the sub- 
ject of Aggressive Evangelism. Attention is 
being called to the action of the General Con- 
ference by mailing letters to the Bishops, every 
presiding elder in American Methodism, and to 
the pastors who will entertain the fall Con- 
ferences. 

May there be a Methodist prayer circle which 
shall girdie the globe for speedy victory. 

May there be an individual consecration and 
a personal effort which in sowe degree at least 
will put every Methodist preacner and layman 
upon the firing line. 
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VERMONT CONGREGATIONAL- 
ISTS AND TEMPERANCE 


REV. JOSEPH H. TOMPSON. 


Secretary New England Conference Temperance 
Society. 


CONVENTION of the Vermont Con- 

gregational Churches, held in Bur- 
lington a year ago this June, declared its 
disappointment with the recently enacted 
local option license law, and belief that 
since its enactment the intemperate con- 
sumption of liquors had greatly increased. 
The convention called for a strict and im- 
partial enforcement of the law, and ap- 
pointed a committee to note its results, in- 
vestigate temperance legislation, and re- 
port the results of its work to the next 
convention. 

Rev. John L. Sewall, of St. Albans, has 
been president, and Rev. Evan Thomas, of 
Essex Junction, secretary of this commit- 
tee, and it has done an unusually thor- 
ough, painstaking, and valuable work, the 
results of which were presented to the con- 
vention, at St. Johnsbury, June 14-16,in a 
pamphlet of 48 pages. 

This report contains a corrected record of 
the * Yes ’’ and ** No”’ license vote of each 
town in the State by counties for the years 
1903 and 1904; the licenses given in 1903, by 
towns and classes ; a partial statement of 
their distribution in 1904; colored diagrams 
showing both the population and area 
under saloons each year; a list of the 
towns having saloons in 1903,’which voted 
them out in ’04 with a lessened license 
vote, and those having the saloon both 
years but with a lessened license vote ; the 
United States licenses in the State; the 
convictions tor intoxication and breaking 
the peace, both under prohibition and }i- 
cense, by periods in the larger places ; and 
some thirty quotations from representative 
men throughout the State giving their judg- 
ment of the comparative merits of the 
present license law and the old prohibitory 
law. 

In tabulating its list of the “* Yes”’ and 
“No” votes the committee compared 
three ot the most reliable reports to be had. 
When the three agreed their figures were 
adopted, when they did not, recourse was 
had to the town or city records tor verifica- 
tion. This was done in more than eighty 
instances, and this course illustrates the 
painstaking care of the committee and in. 
clines one to accept their report as a valu. 
able contribution to the question under 
diseussion. 

In submitting their report, the committee 
state “that they have given the greatest 
service in their power, by offering, to all 
who will read and ponder, the opportu- 
nity to form their own conclusions upon 
the facts submitted;” that ‘the incom- 
ing ot the saloon has been tollowed 
by an excess of drunkenness and kindred 
evils, occasioning general disgust «and 
disappointment,” which was the chief 
cause, last March, of a lessening of 12,000 
votes on the “ Yes” side; that in towns 
voting “No,” “conditions have been 
no worse than under the old law, and in 
some cases better;’’ and that “ the admin- 
istrative features of the new law have dis- 
appointed even its advocates because of 
their ineftectiveness.’’ But in view of the 
great divergence of temperance opinion in 
the State the committee advised that some 
very obviously and urgently needed 
amendments be made to the law and that 
it be fairly tried for the two years ensuing, 
with the hope of getting something per- 
manently better. 

This report of the committee and their 
recommendations excited much interest 
and discussion in the late comvention at 
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St. Albans, and the tollowing was one of 
the resolutions passed : 

Resolved, That this convention reaffirms its 
conviction that the open saloon licensed for 
private gain cannot be accepted as a fina) or 
righteous solution of the liquor problem, and 
this convention respectfully petitions the next 
session of the legislature to raise an able com- 
mission to examine and study the question of 
our temperance legislation from every point of 
view, with authority to secure official reports 
from all departments of the State, to report to 
the next legislature, and, if deemed wise by the 
com mission, previously and directly to the peo- 
ple of the State. 


In commenting upon the report the Ran- 
dolph Herald and News says that it is “a 
valuable publication, quite complete, and 
an air of marked candor pertains to it.’’ 
The Burlington Free Press says that the 
report is comprehensive, and is refreshing 
because of “ an investigation conducted for 
the sake of getting at results regardless of 
the possible effects upon personal or party 
prospects.’’ And the Congregationalist calls 
it an “admirable work.”’ 

From the many quotations of opinions 
given in this report, one can get some sub- 
stantiation for almost any method held to 
be the best for dealing with the liquor prob 
lem, but not from the consensus of opinion 
there given. Therefore we do not think 
that the recent editorial in the Churchman 
(New York) upon local option in Ver- 
mont, could have been from even a partial 
study of this report, for it was wholly in 
tavor ot the local option license law. But 
we think that even a partial study of this 
report shows (1) that the friends of both 
laws admit serious detectsin both; (2) that 
neither law has been tairly and impartially 
entorced ; (3) and that under the present 
law the use of intoxicants, drunkenness, 
and crime have greatly increased. 

It is encouraging to know that the Con- 
gregational Churches of Vermont have been 
giving such earnest and impartial atten- 
tion to the liquor problem of their State, 
and are demanding a tair and impartial 
trial ot the present law, and have put the 
result of their study so clearly before the 
people. May these churches never cease 
their efforts to this end. 

We do not know what temperance work 
the Methodist Episcopal Churches of this 
State have been doing during the past year. 
But we trust that in keeping with the bis- 
tory and character of the great denomina- 
tion of which they are-a part, they will 
contribute their tull share toward the right 
solution of the liquor problem in their 
State. 


65 Walden St., Roxbury Crossing, Boston. 





A CRISIS: ITS NEEDS AND 


LESSONS 


REV. FREDERICK C. BAKER. 
From Commencement Sermon to the Graduating 
Class of the Enfield, Conn., High Sehool, June 12, 1904, 


“ Ye have not passed this way heretofore.” — JosHUA 
3:4, 
HE first need that I would empha- 
size,‘if you would go forth thor- 
oughly furnished for the practical work of 


life, is 
Self-Reliance, 


One of the first questions that will meet 
you and demand a speedy answer per- 
tains to the choice of a career. What 
shall Ibe? What shall I do? What 
place shall I fill in this new, great world 
that has opened up before me? To an- 
swer this question wisely calls for careful 
deliberation, self-knowledge, and self-reli- 
ance. Others cannot answer the question 
for you. Seek to know yourself, to learn 
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your forte, to understand the bent of your 
talent and equipment, ‘and then your 
choice, when made, will have ‘‘ the con- 
sent of every faculty of your being.’’ To 
have a congenial occupation in which 
you can utilize your natural skill and 
your accumulated «knowledge, with the 
reasonable hope and expectation of profi- 
ciency and pre-eminence in your calling, 
is an important factor in the problem of 
success. 

Better te be a successful blacksmith 
than an uneuccessful lawyer, a skilled 
mechanic than an unskilled minister, 
Better to be a successful dressmaker than 
an unsuccessfui teacher ; better to be a 
useful old maid than a disappointed wife, 

Let the choice of # career be made 
calmly, deliberatively, decisively, in the 
spirit of self-reliance, and once made stick 
to your bargain ; never{desert your line of 
talent. ‘‘ Be what nature intended you 
to be, and you will succeed ; be anything 
else, and you will betten thousand times 
worse than nothing.”’ 

With the choice of an occupation set- 
tled, the spirit of self-reliance will inspire 
you to seek the best possible equipment 
you can have for the field that you have 
choseu. This does not necessarily mean 
a college education, as we commonly use 
the term, but in many instances may be 
more speedily and practically attained 
through the technical and professional 





TUNING A PHYSICIAN 
He Got Out, and then in Tune 


—eeoro 


If coffee has you where your nerves de- 
mand it each morning, you have a wreck 
ahead, sure. 

Think back for a year and notice how the 
sick spells grow on you instead of getting 
less. You are running into nervous pros- 
tration, or some fixed disease absolutely 
certain, and when it suddenly takes full 
possession you will find nothing, absolutely 
nothing, in drugs that will help you. Na- 
ture demands penalty for the daity hurt to 
the nerve centres by coffee, and you must 
pay the tull price. 

A physician of Cornwall, Ont,, says of 
himself: “‘ For years coffee was to me what 
rum is to the toper, but I kept getting worse 
and worse in health. 

“TI suffered trom continuous nervous 
twitching, insomnia, restless, miserable 
nights, nerves all gone. Craving for coffee 
was intense, but it put me lower and lower 
in health. Something must be done, so I 
tried leaving off the coftee and using Post- 
um Food Coffee. The first trial wite and I 
were both disgusted, tor we were careless 
in brewing it ; but we went carefully into 
the subject of preparing Postum, and 
found we had only allowed it to brew about 
five minutes, and that won’t make good 
Postum. So next time it was boiled full 
fifteen minutes after boiling began, then 
served with good cream, and it was tooth- 
some and delicious. That marked the be- 
ginning of my return to health. Now I 
sleep well, the old twitching has disap- 
peared, and in short I am well again. My 
good wife has also been much benefited by 
leaving oft coftee and using Postum Food 
Coftee. We have abandoned the old coftee 
forall time.”” Name given by Postum Co., 
Battle Creek, Mich. 

There’s a reason why so many intelligent 
| people and physicians drink Postum in 

place of ordinary coffee. 

Look in each package for the tamous 
little book, “ The Road to Wellville.”’ 
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schools that have become so prominent a 
feature of our educational system. 

Self-reliance is called for by the crisis 
that confronts you. ‘The world will not 
be likely to put a higher value upon you 
than you put upon yourself. You cannot 
live and grow and prosper simply on the 
reputation of your father. A _ certain 
amount of self-assertion is necessary to 
success. The business of the world is ad- 
vertising today for young men and young 
women who can ‘apply in your own 
handwiting,’’ and stand on your own 
merits. 

John C. Calhoun, when a student in 
Yale College, was ridiculed by ‘his class- 
mates for his intense application to study. 
He answered : ‘‘ Boys, I am foreed to 
make the most of my time, that I may 
acquit myself creditably in Congress.’’ 
This speech was greeted with a laugh. 
‘* Do you doubt it?’’ he exclaimed. ‘1 
assure you if I were not convinced of my 
ability to reach the national capital asa 
representative within the next three years, 
I would leave college thie very day.’’ 
That is the spirit that brings things to 
pass. 

Another important need to which I 
would briefly call your attention is 


Alertness for the Opportunity, 


and thoroughness in iis use or improve- 
ment. I think it was Emerson who said : 
‘*‘ America is only anether name for op- 
portunity.’’ Certainly to the young peo- 
ple of no other nation under the sun does 
the time or occasion that is attended with 
propitious or favering circumstances for 
true success in life come more frequently, 
or more invitingly, than to the youth and 
maidens of this highly favored land. 
And this is opportunity. ' 

It comes, but it will not stand waiting. 
They that are ready to seize it go in, and 
the door is shut. It is too late when the 
ery is raised: ‘‘ Behold the bridegroom 
cometh, go ye out to meet him,’’ for the 
foolish virgins to buy oil wherewith to fill 
their lamps. The preparation must be 
made in advance of its coming. ‘ Vigi- 
lance in watching opportunity ; tact and 
daring in seizing upon it; force and per- 
sistence in crowding it to its utmost of 
possible achievement — these are the mar- 
tial virtues which must command suc- 
cess.’”’ Many of the golden opportunities 
of life are lost, not because they come at 
the wrong time; but because young peo- 
ple are so apt to think that others, and 
perhape better, will come at a more con- 
venient season. 

Attention to details, or as I have 
already put it, thoroughness in the use 
and improvement of opportunity, is 
hardly second in importance to seeing the 
opportunity when it comes. ‘‘ Accuracy 
is the twin brother of honesty.’’ ‘' Gen- 
ius,” says Carlyle, “ is the infinite art of 
taking pains.’”’ Whatever we undertake 
should be done with our best care, our 
best strength, our best endeavor. Any- 
thing short of this is lying and dis- 
honesty. Yet carelessness, indifference, 
slouchiness, and slipshod methods of 
service, might be writen as the underly- 
ing cause of a great multitude of failures. 

‘* You have «one nothing to this statue 
since I was here some months ago,’’ said 
a friend to Michelangelo, as he stood in 
the great artist’s studio and looked at a 
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marble figure before him. ‘‘ Oh, yes,’’ re- 
plied the artist, ‘‘I have removed the 
blemish from that limb, softened that ex- 
preasion, given a gentler look to the eye, 
and carried it forward some steps toward 
completion.”” ‘* But these are all trifles,”’ 
interposed the visitor. ‘‘ Yes,’’ replied 
the matchless sculptor, ‘‘ but trifles make 
perfection, and perfection is no trifle.’’ 

Finally, the last and greatest need that 
I would press upon your attention is 


Godward Aspirations. 


You need, for the truest. success in life, 
the constant inspiration cf a lofty ideal. 
You need to enter upon the duty of each 
day with the image of the Christ before 
your eyes as the supreme example. For 
years you have been gathering and eat- 
ing with an appreciative appetite the 
fruits that grow upon the tree of knowl- 
edge. That is good, very good, but I 
would remind you that the tree of knowl- 
edge is not necessarily the tree of life. 

That is a false standard of education 
which stops with the idea that the end 
and aim of all training is simply to=qual- 
ify the mind of the young man for suc- 
cess in business, or the mind of the young 
woman to shine in society. The true 
education takes in the whole man, the 
whole woman, body, mind, and spirit, 
and develops character, full-orbed, round- 
ed out, symmetrical, and qualified in all 
its parts for the life that now is, and also 
for the life that is to come. 

Avd when I see the multitudes of young 
people who, with only the polish of the 
schools upon them, are rushing out into 
life, and on to eternity, along the shin- 
ing but delusive pathway of polite and 
frivolous fashion, without an equipment 
of moral strength or Christian character 
wherewith to stem the tide that is sweep- 
ing them on and on to an infinite dis- 
appointment, I feel eonstrained to raise 
the warning cry, to lift and wave the 
flag of danger. 

Beware! ‘‘ Ye have not passed this 
way heretofore !’’ Thereare storms ahead, 
hidden rocks and treacherous places, ex- 
periences through which you will have to 
pass, and for which, without a Christian 
faith, a Christian trust, a personal and 
conscious fellowship with God, you are 
wholly unprevided. Joshua’s warning to 
Israel to set the ark of the covenant- 
keeping God — the symbol of the divine 
presence --- before their eyes as they came 
down to the bridgeless river of the Jordan, 
is the message I bring to you in this crisis 
hour of your history. 

‘* Behold the Lamb of God which tak- 
eth away the sins of the world,’’ the 
Christ who ‘‘came not to be ministered 
unto, but to minister and to give His life 
a ransom for others.’”’ He says, ‘‘ Come 
unto Me ;”’ ‘‘ Follow thou Me ;”’ ‘‘ Learn 
of Me and thou shalt find rest unto your 
souls,’’ 

‘*Behold the Man!’’ Set the eye of 
your faith upon Him and let Him be 
your ideal, your example, the goal of 
your aspiration. No! He is not anti- 
quated. He is not out of date. He is 
not a back number. He is the Christ of 
the ages. As truly the Christ for the 
twentieth century as He was the Christ 
of the first. His conception of the home, 
the church, the state, the poor, and the 
rich are the ideal for today. His}!teach- 
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ings on every practical question of life 
and duty are without a parallel in the 
combined wisdom of all the sages, and of 
all the ages. He was tempted in all 
points like as we are, yet without sin. 
‘*And having suffered being tempted, 
He is able to succor them that are 
tempted.”’ 

Young man! Young woman! reach 
out the hand of your weakness and feel 
the uplifting grasp of His almightiness. 
Link your life, your purpose, your destiny 
with Jesus Christ, and in this and every 
crisis of life and death you can sing with 
the Psalmist : 


** God is our refuge and our strength, 
In straits a present aid ; 
Therefore, although the earth remove, 
We will not be atraid.”’ 





Vermont Epworth League 
vention 


The Vermont State Epworth League Conven- 
tion was held in Hedding Methodist Episcopal 
Church, Barre, Vt., June 30 to July 2, under the 
direction of our efficient and enthusiastic presi- 
dent, Mr. C. S. Andrews. The entire program 
was “ Forward Movement,” and the opening ad- 
dress of the convention was delivered by Rev. 
A. L. Cooper, D. D., of Randolph, Vt., who 
spoke on the new forward movement of the 
League, which was temperance. Dr. Cooper is 
still young in heart and greatly in sympathy 
with young people, and his address was enjoyed 
by all. There were fifteen-minute papers on the 
Forward Movement of the League in the differ- 
ent departments of work and in relation to 
amusements,and these were very practical and 
helpful. We were favored with addresses by 
Rev. E. M. Fniier, of Burlington, field secretary 
of the State Sunday-school Association ; Kev. 
G. W. Morrow, of Burlington, secretary of the 
Anti Saloon League ; and Miss Alice Moore, of 
Maine, national secretary of the Y. W.C.T. U. 
We considered ourself very fortunaie in having 
with us Dr. A. C. Crews, of Canada, secretary of 
the Canadian Epworth League, who delivered 
an excellent and powerful address on the “ Hle- 
ments of Success in League Work.” Dr. Crews 
isa very enthusiastic and earnest worker and 
his address was full of inspiration. 

A large number of delegates were present, 
and the convention was certainly a success 
from every standpoint. An invitation was ac- 
eepted to hold the next State convention in 
Northfield, Vt., in July, 1906. 

The following officers were elected for the 
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Epworth pianos are 
extra sweet toned 





Do you know what makes some pianos 
so much sweeter toned than others? It is 
mostly in the sounding board. 

The tendency nowadays is to cheapen this part 
ofthe piano. Andso the tone of many pi 
grows ‘‘thumpy”’ or ‘‘metallic’’ after awhile. 

Years ago, before this cheapening process begun, 
the old-fashioned German meth of m 
sounding boards prevailed. It was all hand-work, 
—slow, painstaki and ne. great skill. 
There was something very sweet about the tone 
of those hand-made pianos rarely found nowdays. 

Epworth sounding boards are made after the old 
slow German method,—by hand,—and by experts 
ef the “old school.”” The result is, the pworth 
tone is remarkably sweet and mellow,—not only 
when new, but you casi depend upon it lasting. 

Our Catalogue tells how to buy direct from fac- 
tory and save middle profit. e send Epworth 
pianos to reliable people anywhere in the U. S. on 
trial; if piano suits you, pay for it in cash or easy 
pasecathcattoa ene wecsne weit ever 
pense o ways. ng cou airer. 

Write for Catalogue to-day. Mention this paper, 

WILLIaMs Organ & Piano Company 
57 Washington St., Chicago 
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coming biennial: President, Mr. C. S. Andrews, 
Barre ; first vice president, Rev. J. M. Frost, St. 
Johnsbury ; second vice president, Rev. W. E. 
Allen, Ludlow ; third vice president, Mr. A.C. 
8S. Beeman, St. Albans; fourth vice president, 
Miss Katherine Harvey, St. Johnsbury ; Junior 
League superintendent, Mrs. W. 8S. Smithers, 
Waterbury ; secretary, Miss Gladys F. Sanders, 
Montpelier; treasurer, Mr. Lewis E. Jones, 
Barre. Rev. I. P. Chase, of Barton Landing, Vt., 
was elected delegate to the international con- 
vention to be held in Denver, Col., in July, 1905. 


GLADYS F. SANDERS, Sec. 





A Query 


Mr. EpITor. — The reading of the report 
ot the committee on Boundaries of the Con- 
terences, as found in the Daily Advocate of 
May 27, raises this query in my mind: By 
the described boundary ot the Maine Con- 
ferenee is not the city of Berlin in the New 
Hampshire Conference? It says ‘*‘ Maine 
Conterence shallinclude ... also that part 
of New Hampshire east of the White Hills, 
and north of the waters of Ossipee Lake 
and the town ot Gorham.”’ It does notspeak 
ot Berlin at all, though it should be speci- 
fied it in the Maine Conference. Is it not 
then in the New Hampshire Conterence? 
Did the committee ot Boundaries so intend ? 


O. S. BAKETEL. 


THE CONFERENCES 


VERMONT CONFERENCE 
St. Johnsbury District 





West Burke. — This crarge is in a very happy 
frame, with their new preacher and his fam- 
ily. A magnificent reception was given them 
June 8, and Mr. Whidden had the honor of 
being chosen orator for the Fourth of July 
celebration, which was a great event at West 
Burke. The #pworth League planned to 
scoop in some shekels on that occasion for 
League and church interests. They have an 
enviable reputation as caterers and cream 
servers. Their fame has gone out through all 
the region round about. This charge has made a 
moderate advance 1n pastor’s salary this year. 


Newport Centre is gaining under Rev. M. H. 
Ryan, Congregations improve and the Sun- 
day school is getting stronger. A new barn is 
being built for the parsonage, and soon this 
will be one of the most desirable charges so far 
as a comfortable nome for the pastor is con- 
cerned. The work at Troy, assuciated with this 
charge, is also thriving. The whole region in 
this remote corner of the district has suffered 
decline for various causes in recent years, and 
greatly needs new life infused and new ener- 
gies consecrated to the Master’s service. Some 
very hopeful young people have gone out from 
Newport Centre during the last ten years and 
another swarm are about ready to leave the 
contracted hive. 


Istand Pond is in the midst of pursonage 
repairs and rebuilding. Theold L part of the 
house bas been removed and disconnected 
with the barn,aocew L coustructed —two sto- 
ries instead of one—a cellar under the whole, 
and abroad veranda infront. Some excellent 
rooms will be secured above and the whole 
heated by furnace. Some $700 will go into the 
job before it is finished. The barn has been re- 
modeled also. Rev. Wm. Shaw's family are at 
Mrs. Sbaw’s early home in Saybrook, Conn., 
while the racket is going On at their parsonage. 
The work along all lines is prospering here, 
and the pastor’s services greatly appreciated. 
The town of [sland Pond has taken on many 
new features since 1804 came in. The new via- 
duct over the maze of tracks in the centre of 
the town, with the new depot building and 
engine house, the extensive removal of old 
structures and the building of new, with the 
prodigious grading and street building — all 
these speak of push and thrift, and seem to set- 
tle toe matter of this place becoming a leading 
railroad centre at no distant day. A most vig- 
orous effort to keep the town clean morally is 
specially needed at this juncture. 

Bloomsield is in a hopeful condition, and 4 
pew town seems likely to grow up about the 
old chureb on the Fivff. A large p'ant connect- 
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ed with the new dam across the Connecticut, 
just a few rods below the church, must call fora 
large force of men, and wil! worse a great change 
in thecommunity. Mrs. Blodgett, the pastor’s 
wife, has been teaching one of the leading 
schools in town, while her husband has added 
to his work on both sides of the river, repairs 
on the parsonage and extensive fencing and 
farming. The presiding elder enjoyed his first 
“green peas” from that ranch on June 20. 


Canaan is progressing, the hibernation of the 
outposts is over, and services are now held at 
three points—in the towh, at South Canaan 
and on Canaan Hill. Rev. J. A. Martin has 
oversight of the schools in town, and his work 
along all jines meets with cordial approval. 
Some progress is being made with asubscripton 
to pay for the parsonage. Mrs. Martin has two 
sisters with her who are engaged iu teaching. 


East Burke has a new boarder at the parson 
age, born early in the month. All are getting 
on well, and the church work is prospering. 
At no time in several years has the promise 
been better, though some serious losses came to 
the society last year. Rev. G. W. Manning 
failed to reach the Preachers’ Meeting at Plain- 
field, the 2ist inst., »ut sent in a very carefully- 
prepared paper on the theme assigned him. 


Hardwick had a reception waiting the return 
of her pastor from the Pacific Coast with his 
bride. All expressed themselves as glad to get 
again into line for work in tne Vermont field. 
And a good field it is too. Rev. J. A. Dixon is 
more than ever satisfied with work among the 
‘green hills,” and Mrs. Dixon is one to be hap- 
py in the Master’s service in any decent place. 
Long years of loving service for them both! 
Prohibition in Vermont of the outspoken sort 
will not want a champion while J. A. Dixon 
keeps the use of his thorax. 


Preachers’ Meeting at Plainfield, June 21 22, 
was almost monumental in its character and 
success. Every person but two on the program 
did the work assigned him, and one of these, 
Rev. R. F. Lowe, presented a paper far more 
worthy and pertinent tnan he would have been 
likely to have presented on the theme assigned. 
Perhaps a better way of stating it would be, on 
a theme more practical and pertinent. He 
presented a very careful and elaborate paper 
on the “Oldest Institution in the World” 
—the family. The whole church could profit 
by reading it. Every production on the 
program was of unusual merit and finish and 
the discussions were altogether thoughtful and 
able. It became apparent that real study had 
been given to the themes by nearly all the mem- 
bers. Laymen also participated in them to the 
interest of ali present. The bigh water mark 
was reached in the discussion on what could be 
done to restore prohibition in Vermont. There 
was not a quaver in the voice of any man who 
spoke on the topic, and all voted that it ought 
to be restored, and that right early. The com- 
ing legislature will hear from St. Johnsbury 
District, and it will be no marvel if several 
of the preachers heve seatg in that honorable 
body. Another great‘ palaver’’ came when the 
relation of the Eastern war to the advance of 
Goe’s kingdom was under discussion. The 
Russian Bruin would have snuffed and growled 
several times jf he could have heard the uncom- 
plimentary remarks made about him, and the 
confident predictions indulged that the little 
Asiatic terrier would yet drain his heart’s blood. 
But both parties were a little too remote to be 
much moved by the shouts or Larangues of a 
New England Preachers’ Meeting. 


Miscellaneous. — Rev. A. H, Hough, of Gro- 
ton, has been enjoying a visit from his children, 
who areall in good positions at White River 
Junction, where some of them were born and 
have lived much of their lives. Mr. Hough is 
getting back to normal strength. 

Rev. J. M. Frost, with his family, is on an 
outing of some weeks at Memphremagog. 
They have with them quite a colony from 
Grace Methodist Episcopal Church, St. Jobns- 
bury. 

Rev. C. W. Kelley, of Lunenburg, entertained 
friends from New York city recently. 

West Concord reports the largest congrega- 
tions and Sunday-school in many years, anda 
new quartet in the orchestra. 

The writer was surprised and more than 
pleased to find seated on his veranda, July 4, 
his old friend and confrere, J. P. Frost, of 
Evanston, litt He spends so time in Ver- 
mont. >. 

Well, the first quarter of the “ seventh” year, 
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as Bishop Fowler reckons it, is ended. The elder 
has been over the whole ground save two almost 
discontinued fields, and has visited most of 
the charges twice, and several tbree times. 
With all its discouragements the work is yet 
hopeful, the workers courageous and patient, 
and, best of all, God is with us. J.U.8. 





St. Albans District 


Georgia and North Fairfazx.— Rev. A. G. 
Austin was given a most cordial welcome by 
the people on these charges. They speak en- 
thusiastically of his strong and helpful sermons, 
lncreasing congregations are being attracted to 
hear him. Pastor and people are rejoicing to- 
gether in the encouraging outlook. Two young 
men have begun the Christian life at Georgia. 
At North Fairfax two have united by certifi- 
cate. We welcome Mr. Austin to St. Albans 
District. 


Enosburgh Fails. — Rev. G. W. Hunt is taking 
a few weeks’ vacation in Massachusetts. He 
attended the Epworth League Convention at 
Newport, and will spend some time at Cottage 
City. 


St. Albans —A Children’s Day concert was 
held the evening of June lz, The high standard 
of the past was maintained. A novel feature 
for the past three years has been the massing of 
the young people and children in the choir re- 
cess and on elevated seats, made by extending 
the pulpit platform out over the altar rail. It 
isa beautiful sight and a crowded house is at- 
tracted to see end hear jhem. James Chynow- 
eth is the efficient superintendent of this pros- 
perous school. A good superintendent ig an oc- 
casion for devout thanksgiving on the part of 
the pastor. The singing in these concerts is a 
delignotful feature. A. C. S. Beeman, the choir 
leader, trained the children, and their singing 
was greatly enjoyed. The Warner Home chil- 
dren always havea part in these exercises, and 
their singing and speaking are awaited with 
anticipative pleasure. Miss Frances G. Wood, 
the matron, is a skillful leader. One man, a 
Stranger, was 80 pleased that he droped a $10 
bill on the collection plate. Some of the rest of 
us would like to have a $10 man visit our 
charges. This charge has raised over $300 in 
money and pledges for Montpelier Seminary. 
Rev. A. C. Willey bas reason to be proud of his 
church and Suaday-school. Miss Gertrude 
Perry, daughter of Rev. N. F. Perry, who died 
while pastor at St. Albans in 1884, for many 
years a member of the Epworth League, Jed the 
meeting June 26. Sue is soon to start for India 
as a missionary. 


St. Albans Bay. — Rev. A. C. Dennett is pub- 
lishing a very neat little foider, which he is 
scattering among his people each week. An 
Epworth League was organised July 8, and will 
no doubt prove a helpful influence among the 
young people. At a recent entertainment the 
society netted $75 for the parsonage fund. The 
pastor is to hold a twilignt service, July 10, on 
the bay shore. Many will be attracted who 
would not enter the church. Perhaps some 
other pastor may find a suggestion here. Mr. 
Dennett does not mean to fall into ruta. He has 
frequent new things to attract the people. 
Many of his Sunday evening sermons are illus- 
trated by the stereopticon. 


Waterbury. — A well attended and successful 
Children’s Day concert was given by the Sun- 
day-school June 19. Rev. W. 8S. Spencer, son of 
the late Rev. H. A. Spencer, is here for a few 
weeks. Any pastor needing a supply would do 
well to communicate with him. 


West. Enosburg. — Mr. C. 8. McAlister, a long 
time and faithful member of this church, has 
gone to his reward. He will be missed not alone 
by the little church of which he was a member, 
but by Methodists all over this northern section 
of the State, for he has been a regular attendant 
at the camp-meetings and at the Annual Con- 
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I will send free, with full instructions, some of 
thissimple preparation for the cure of Leucor- 
rbea, Ulceration, Displacements, Falling of tae 
Womb, Scanty or Palnful Periods, fumors or 
Growths, Hot Flashes, Desire to Cry, Creepin 
Feeling up the Spine, Pain inthe Back, and al 
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mothers of suffering daughters | will explain a 
Successful Home Treatment. If you decide to 
continue, it wili only cost about 12 cents a week 
to guarantee acure. Tell other sufferers of it ; 
that is all lLask. If you are interested, write now 
and tell your suffering friends of it. Address 
Mrs. M. Summers, Box 198, Notre Dame, Ind. 
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ferences. 
purposes. 


He bas given liberally for benevolent 
RUBLIW. 





W. F. M.S. — The Woman’s Foreign Mission- 
ary Association of St. Albans District held its 
annual meeting at Franklin, July l. The large 
delegation from the societies received a cordial 
welcome from this hospitable church. 

Among those present were Mrs. C. 8. Nutter, 
Branch secretary of Young Woman’s Work; 
Mrs. Donaldson, Conference secretary; Miss 
Belle C. Stone, Conference treasurer; and Miss 
Mabel Foster, Conference secretary of Young 
Woman’s Work. 

The meeting was opened witb a consecration 
service led by Mrs.C. P. Taplin. Following this 
were the usual reports of recording and corre- 
sponding secretary, superintendent of children’s 
work, District vice presidents and treasurer, 
which showed activity along all lines. One 
new Standard Bearers Society and two King’s 
Herald Bands have been urganized. The accur- 
acy with which the auxiliaries, Young Wom- 
an’s Societies and Bands were reported gave a 
clear idea of their work. 

‘*Our Literature” was earnestly presented by 
the District president, Mrs. Nutter, and the sale 
of literature was large. An unusually large 
number of subscribers to the Woman’s Mission- 
ary Friend and the Children’s Friend was se- 
cured. 

The afternoon session was opened with a 
praise service conducted by Mrs. H. F. Nauton. 
‘* Missionary Gossip,” led by Mrs. M. P. Donald- 
son, brought before the convention various 
matters often neglected, though important for 
the best success of the work. In this connec- 
tion Miss Grace Todd told of the wonderful 
missionary exhibit at the General Conference. 

The Enosburg Falis Auxiliary hejd “One 
Monthly Meeting,” finely illustrating the use 
of “ Rex Christus.” Thirteen of that auxiliary 
have finished the prescribed reading course. 

Miss YLodd, who was with us in Vermont for 
the first time, sdded much to the interest of 
the meeting. She talked and also sang in Chi- 
nese to the children at ‘‘ Children’s Hour,” and 
gave the address of the evening, winning all 
hearts aud convincing of the need of far more 
energetic and consecrated work among the 
womanhood of ourchurch. Several clergymen 
were present giving hearty words of greeting. 
After receiving the generous offerlng this suc- 
cessful meeting closed with the benediction by 
the pastor, Rev. Sylvester Donaldson. 





N. BEB. SOUTHERN CONFERENCE 
Norwich District 


Wapping and Windsorvillie.—Twbe pastor, 
Rev. G. W. Elmer, is abundant in labors, and 
his faithful work is higbly appreciated by the 
people. June 196 persons were received to full 
membership at Wapping. The vestry has been 
newly papered, carpeted, and furnished with 
new lamps throughout, and the bills are all 
paid. At Windsorville the horse-sheds have 
beep reshingled, new lamps put in the church, 
and new singing books purchased. Mr. Elmer’s 
motto is “* pay as you go.”’ Hence, here also, the 
bills for these material improvements have 
been paid as incurred. 


Vernon. — The pastor, Kev. James Tregaskis, 
is enjoying a well earned vacation in Pennsyl- 
vania, where he is visiting relatives. Mrs. Tre- 
gaskis has recovered from her recent sickness, 
and is again active in the work of the Master. 


Baltic. — Six persons were recently received 
by letter. The new church is nearing comple 
tion. The pastor, Rev. C. T. Hatch, and his 
loyal people are making strenuous efforis 
towards dedicating the church free of debt, for 
which most desirable end $1,500 are needed. If 
$1,000 can be given outside of the community 
the goal will be reached. To appreciate what 
this people have done to help themselves in this 
church building enterprise, we need io remem- 
ber that there are only about two hundred 
Protestants in the community, all of whom are 
hard working people. They have given already 
$4,500, above the amount given by the corpora- 
tion, an average of $22.50 for each Protestant 
person. Yei the pastor feels confident of rais- 
ing another $500 at home, if the friends of Metho- 
dism outside of the community will only rally 
to their assistance. No better investment for 
Methodism can be made within the bounds of 
our Conference at the presenttime. “ Brother 
for Christ’s kingdom sighing, help a little!” 
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Make the self-sacrificiag pastor twice glad by a 
timely remittance. 


Hazardville.—The new pastor, Rev. G. A. 
Grant, is proving an excellent fit to the work of 
this important field. While the partial closing 
up of the powder industry here has already 
necessitated many removals aud more will in- 
evitably follow, yet the work of the church is 
going forward. On a recent Sunday 17 were 
received into ful) membership from probation, 


‘8 on probation, and |38 adults and linfant were 


baptized. 


Thompsonville. —July 3 4 were received into 
ful) connection with the church, also 4 by letter 
and 2 0n probation. The pastor preached the 
Memorial sermon to the Grand Army, and, 
two weeks later, he was called to preach the 
baccalaureate sermon to the graduating class 
of the Enfield high school. Both of these con- 
grégations tested the full capacity of the church 
and chapel. Oneof the brightest young men 
of the graduating class was drowned, while 
bathing in the Connecticut River, two days 
after his graduation. He was an earnest Chris- 
tian, and a young man of great promise, whose 
untimely departure was a sad blow to the 
community. 


Neighborhood Preachers’ Meeting.— A very 
profitable and delightful gathering was held 
June 27 with Rev. G. W. Elmer and wife, of 
Wappipvg. Teams, furnished through the kind- 
ness of Mr. Elmer’s parishioners, met the breth- 
ren and their wives at the nearest points of con- 
tact with the electric cars, and conveyed them 
to the hospitable parsonage, where the host and 
hostess extended a cordial greeting. The ample 


lawn was utilized for the intellectual part of the - 


feast, which proved a great treat. Rev. John 
Oldham, in a very witty and interesting address, 
gave us his “ Impressions of the Work of the 
General Conference.” Some others had also re- 
ceived impressions, and the animated discus- 
sion that followed proved very conclusively 
that much needed wisdom would have been 
added to the great gathering at Los Angeles 
if we had only been there. Later an ex- 
cellent dinner was furnished in the vestry ; the 
tidings having gone forth that Mr. Elmer had 
some good, fat chickens which were very desir- 
ous of entering the ministry. As they proved 
on examination to be thoroughly sound and 
orthodox their desire was granted by unani- 
mous action. 


Personal. — The announcement that our New 
England Bishop, Daniel A. Goodsell, has prom- 
ised to preached at the Willimantic Cam p-meet- 
ing will give great pleasure to the hosts of Israel 
who are looking forward to that feast of fat 
things. SCRIPTUM. 


New Bedford District 


Sandwich. — On a recent Sabtath the pastor, 
Rev. O. L. Griswold, baptized three children of 
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One family, probationers to church member- 
Ship,and on the same day four new Sunday- 
school scholars were enrolled, two of whom 
joined the pastor’s class for young men. The 
attendance of young men is now larger than a 
any time in recent years. 


Provincetown, Centre. — Rev. W. H. Alien, the 
pastor, recently received 2 from probation, and 
baptized 7 children. 


Fall River, First Church. — Children’s Day 
exercises were generally observed in all the 
Fall River churches. Those of special interest 
at First Church were the taptizing of 10 chil- 
dren, and the receiving of several persons on 
probation. The pastor, Rev. Thomas Tyrie, 
spoke on the theme, * The Rights of the Child.” 
A tull house greeted the children and their 
friends at the evening concert, which was de- 
lightfully rendered. At the close over one hun- 
dred potted plants were given to the children in 
the kindergarten and primary departments. 


Fall River, St. Paul's. — Here also, Dr. M.S. 
Kaufman, the pastor, performed the rite of 
infant baptism, and his sermon was on “ Keep- 
ing Step with Jesus.” The evening concert, 
planned and directed by Mrs. Kaufman, was 
very elaborate and of high order, nearly 120 
participating in the program. The musical 
parts were taken by soloists, ladies’ quartet, a 
young people’s double quartet, and a large 
chorus. Tbe several delightful exercises were 
especially attractive. 


Fali River, Summerfield. —The children’s 
concert was held in the vestry, which presented 
avery attractive appearance with its new coat 
of paint and the decorations of potted plants, 
cut flowers, ferns and palms. The room was 
completely filled and many stood during the 
entire evening. The recitations and motion 
exercises were well rendered, and a short ad- 
dress was given by the pastor, Rev. R. CU. 
Miller. 


South Carver.— A jubilee service of the so- 
ciety in honor of the lifting of their church debt 
was held on the evening of June 8. The church 
was elaborately decorated for the occasion. The 
pastor, Rev. C. G. Johnson, presided. Addresses 
were made by Rev. E. A. Hunt, during whose 
pastorate the church was built, Rev. E. G. Bab- 
cock, a recent pastor, Mr. James A. Deo Jay, of 
Bogton, and Hon. Peleg McFarlin. Papers were 
read by Frank Atwood, representing the Kp- 
worth League, Charles Atwood, and Mrs, D. 
Tillson, of the Ladies’ Circle. The present 
church edifice was finished in 1896, with a debt 
of $1700. Eleven members of the society have 
paid the annual interest on the mortgage, and 
the principal has been liquidated as follows : 
Conference Home Missions $225, Ladies’ Aid 
$1,055, lectures given by the pastor $41, Epworth 
League $59, Willing Offerings $307, other sources 
$13. The finale of the festivities was the burn- 
ing of a note for $1,500. This small church de- 
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In response to a growing demand we have 


brought out this 5-seated Settle as a new piece 
of furniture for lawns, piazzas, and summer 
houses. 


It is made of tough Rock Maple, with 


beavy Rush seat ard back, closely and stoutly 
pluited. 
ean occupy this Settle with great comfort. 


It stands on eight legs. Five persons 


This is one of the fifty novelties in our ex- 


hibition of Summer Furniture now in progress on the first floor of our warerooms. 
‘There are over forty others, each one suggesting some new form of hot- weather rest 


and refreshment. 


Many of these novelties are made from our own private designs, and cannot be 


bought elsewhere. 


All are on sale at special Canal St. figures. 





Paine Furniture Co. 


Rugs, Draperies and Furniture 


48 CANAL ST.. BOSTON 
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serves much pratse}for its marked zeal and 
thorough devotion. 


New Bedford District Ministerial Association. 
— The June meeting was held on June 27 and 
28 at our churchjin Bridgewater. The program 
included, public worship, bymns and Scrip- 
ture reading,ipublic prayer; and the papers 
were presented (by G.,E. Brightman and J.T. 
Docking. Dr.\M.S. Kaufman bad the theme, 
‘The All Pervading',Essential.’”’ Providential 
America was’_historically, reviewed by R. C. 
Miller. A review,zof Denney’s work, ‘The 
Death of Christ,” with C. H. Kwer as reviewer, 
concluded the distinctive literary features of 
the program. Interesting reports from the 
World’s Sunday School Convention at Jeru- 
salem were given conversationally by L. M. 
Flocken and E. F. Studley, and Presiding Elder 
W. iL. Ward gave;.a resume of the worg of the 
General Conference. All of these subjects 
were very interestingly presented, and all thor 
Ougbly enjoyed ,the sessions of the meeting. 
The preachers were G. G. Scrivener and M. b. 
Wilson, the former taking for bis text 2 Cor. 
12:9: “My grace;is sufficient for thee;” the 
latter, Gal. 1: 15,16; ** Whea it pleased God... 
to reveal His Son in me.’ This was the first 
time that this church ever entertained a Preach- 
ers’ Meeting, and under the leadership of their 
pastor, Rey. L. B. Codding, they provided roy- 
ally for their guests, The Association accepted 
an invitation to visit the State Normal School 
buildings located here, and we were honored in 
having Principal Boynton, who has just com- 
pleted fifty years of efficient service here, to 
conduct us through these mode! buildings. 


MELIOR. 


CONFERENCE 





EAST MAINE 
Bangor District 


Ministerial Association.— The Bangor District 
Southern Ministerial Association met at New- 
port, June 21-22. Fine weatner, excellent enter. 
tainment,a good program, and a large attend. 
ance of tue brethren, made one of the best of 
Associations. One thing was remarkable — 
there was at least one who was assigned to take 
part on every topic. Detailed remarks upon 
the topics cannot be made, as“ Briggs’ mislaid 
his program of the meeting. Tne writer is as 
firmly convinced as ever that these occasions 
are worth a great effort to be present, and area 
source of help to all who use the opportuasities 
for mutual improvement. 


Houiton. — A brief visit here found pastor and 
people working together in harmony and hope- 
fulness. [he Epworth League has been reor- 
ganized. The pastor has made morethan a 
hundred pastoral calls,and expects early in 
July to complete the visitation of ever) family 
in his parish. The Sunday-school is making 
steady and hopeful increase. 


Monticello. — A visit here found Rev. B. M. 
Russell just returned frora a long visit to the 
Maine Genera! Hospital at Portland. He is now 
well recovered from the long run of typhoid 
fever, and is once more about his work. Mr. 
A. C. Stanley, superintendent of the Sunday- 
school, is alsoat the Maine General Hospital 
for surgical treatment. Though the work for 
these reasons has necessarily suffered, every- 
thing is in condition for a good year’s work. A 
most excellent financial plan has been inaugu- 
rated. 

Mars Hill.— Rev. J. L. Pinkerton is winning 
his way into the hearts of his people. Unusu- 
ally large subscriptions have been secured this 
year for the support of the pastor, and ad- 
vance all along the line is expected. The socie 
ty and church met with a very severe loss 
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Stopsthe ache, Clearsthe brain, 
Corrects acidity, Settles the stomach, 


Brings the liver and bowels into healthy action. 
Contains no heart depressing, dangerous drugs. 


Sold by druggists for 60 years. 
The TARRANT CO., 44 Hudson Street, New York. 
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recently in the death of Mrs. Lizzie York. A 
good Christian woman gone to her reward. 


Mapleton. — Rev. C. 8. Otto is now at the 
work. Special services were held in the spring 
with excellent results. The finances were 
never in better condition. The pastor’s salary 
was paid ip full. The deficiency for last year 
shown in the Minutes is due to the gap between 
the ends of a break in the pastoral service. 


Washburn. The usual faithful work is being 
put in bere. A newclass-rodém has been fin- 
ished above tbe vestry for the pastor’s class in 
Sunday-school. Work bas been taken up in 
one new neighborhood with good results. 


Caribou. —A brief visit and quarterly confer- 
ence found prosperity in every department of 
the church work. Finances were never in so 
good a condition. The Sunday-school is larger 
than ever; $20 has recently been expended for 
the library and there are still $20 in the treasury 
for the same purpose. Fifty dollars was added 
to the pastor’s salary. The Epworth League 
meetings were reported as alive and deeply 
spiritual. A boys’ club is run in connection 
with the church. BRIGGS. 


Rockland District 


Clinton and Benton. — Clinton has been sore- 
ly affli-ted by death in the recent past. And 
now another of the main stays has been taken 
trom labor tw reward. Mr. Charles Jaquith, 
after a long illness, went to his crowning early 
in June. Rev. A. K. Luce has begun the second 
year with good courage. The dropping away of 
the older substantial members causes all to feel 
the importance of revival that others may be 
added to the church. God help this church to 
* press with vigor on,” “ forgetting the things 
that are behind.” This is the season of special 
services — Knights, St. John’s Day, Memorial 
Day, and others. Mr. Luve has had large share 
of this special work. 


Pittsfield Circuit. — Rev. A. E. Morris rejoices 
to see the new parsonage materializing rapidly. 
More than one will be glad of an appointment 
to Pittsfield hereafter. What a boon that new 
house will be to the pastor’s wife! And shonid 
not she be consideredion every charge? Should 
no. every charge have for its pastor’s family as 
good a house as the best ; for their comfort, for 
their sense of self-respect and for the bonor of 
the church? And Pittsfield is aiming for all 
this. The third year opens with excellent 
promise. A formal and genial reception con- 
ducted by the Epworth League was given the 
pastor, right away after Conference. All serv- 
ices are well attended. Sunday-schools are 
prospering. That at Detroit has been reorgan- 
ized. There is good life in the League. 


Hartiand and St. Albans. — Rev. W. C. Baker 
and family were royally received, and many to- 
kens point to a good year. Mrs. Baker and 
their two children have been spending some 
time among relatives in Massachusetts. Re- 
pairs on parsonage are in progress. A trip up 
the lake with Mr.and Mrs. R. A. Linn in Mr. 
Linn’s naphtha launch, withthe pastor and sev- 
eral other trends, fermed a part of the most 
enjoyable entertainment accorded the district 
visitor while last among this very hospita- 
ble people. That boatride and visit to the ‘cas- 
tle’ will be a long and delightful memory. The 
editor of ZION’S HERALD would enjoy the “ cas- 
tle” andasojourn at the mouth of Harmony 
river would lighten the heavy burdens of his 
office. 





Athens and Harmony. — These places are put 
together in the * Year Book ” for convenience 
sake, but are to all intents and purposes sepa- 
rate. We found Rev. L. G. March “ keeping 
house” under difficulties. The pleasant resi- 
dence occupied by the preceding pastor had been 
sold, and no rent was obtainable. After a time 
Mr. March found a few rooms in a farm-house 
about a mile out of the village, which he was 
able to obtain for a time. Meanwhile Mrs. 
March was obliged to go toa hospital for treat- 
ment. A relative was secured to keep house for 
the time being. So we found the family “ snug 
as a bugin a rug,” contented as possible under 
the circumstances, trying with a fair degree of 
success to be happy. This was easier when we 
were there, for “‘mother’’ was expected the 
nextday. Tbe parsonage is being rapidly for- 
warded at Harmony, and in time the pastor 
with his family will be amply housed. Mr, 
March has made a fine impression upon his 
charge. All the people are much pleased with 
“our new minister.” The outlook indicates a 
good year. 
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Damariscotta and Damariscotia Mills. — Good 
word comes to us relative tothe work of the 
new pastor, Rev. C. H. Johonnett. He is busy 
about pastoral labors. The work at the Mills 
has taken on new life. Sunday-school and 
prayer- meetings have been reopened. The Chil- 
dren’s Day celebration at ’Scotta was voted to 
be one of the best ever held. The aggregate col- 
lection for children’s fund and education was 
ten dollars. Good for ’Scotta. Good for Brother 
Johonnett. Brethren, let the elder have your 
reports. 


North and East Vassalboro, — Excerpts from 
Rev. R. A. Colpitts’ letter will best tell the story : 
** You will be delighted to hear of our good for- 
tune in having had presented to us by Mr. Will- 
iams, of Boston a very fine organ for our church 
here. It probably will be installed in about four 
weeks. It is a [small] pipe organ with double 
key-board, blow handle, etc.” ‘“ The work is go- 
ing well.’”” ‘“* We have a crew of carpenters at 
work in the kitchen.” This too is excellent. 
Let the good work go on. Thank God for good 
friends. 


Commencemenits. — Have we dissipated? We 
have enjoyed three of these educational occa- 
sions! We stepped aside from our * beaten 
track”’ up country and spent a day anda night 
among old scenes and dear memories, and a few 
—a very few — of the valued friends of other 
days on Kent’s Hill. 1 cannot write about it. 
My old classmates, Berry and Trefethen, are 
there — president and vice-president. Dr. Morse 
and his estimable wife gave me my first dril) in 
a singing class, thirty years ago. ‘ Soldiers’ 
Chorus,” “ Hear the Roll of tbe Lively Drum,” 
“The Marv’lous Work ’”’ —these are what we 
began with — and then the cantata of ‘‘ Esther,” 
‘*The Haymagers,” etc. It was good to meet 
them again. We were lonely, but there was a 
sweetness even in the loneliness as we wandered 
about and saw things those gazing students 
knew notof. “ 1 s’pose that’s an old-timer,” we 
overheard. We were inclined to chuckle. 
Think of it ! the young elder of Rockland Dis- 
trict av “old-timer!” Howridiculous! It was 
delightful ! 

From Athens we scurried over the country as 
fast as horseflesh, the Moosehead & Sebasticook 
express and the Maine Central trains could 
hurry us via Bangor for Bucksport to the East 
Maine Conference Seminary Commencement. 
The exercises were good, reflecting credit upon 
the faculty. But what especially pleased us 
was the splendid improvements made upon the 
Seminary building, modernizing the old and 
dilapidated interior with up-to-date heating and 
lighting apparatus, lavatory and sanitary ar- 
rangements, and actually beautifying dining- 
room, parlors, offices, and living rooms for stu- 
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dents with hardwood fioors, steel ceilings and 
paint, so that to live in the building may be 
regarded a privilege. Dr. Bender has worked 
bard and accomplished a grand work. Much 
more is needed, and will be done when funds 
are forthcoming. What man with means, 
desiring to do a good deed, will take hold of 
this unsarpassed educational possibility and 
endow the East Maine Conference Seminary ? 
Our third Commencement was at Bowdoin 
College! Don’t catch your breath, O Methodist 
fraternity. It is a Congregationalist institution. 
She is our alma mater. Weare proud of her. 
We heard two excellent graduating addresses, 
and then —the Commencement dinner. Four 
hundred and twenty-five sat down to the feast ; 
but tbe best of the feast is always after the din- 
ner. fo hear George W. Cable and other liter- 
ary people talk for twenty minutes in a delight- 
fully free and easy, chaste, direct and forceful 
vein, and with a wisdom unquestioned, was no 
small privilege for a Down-Easter. Bowdoin 
still has her men of renown, and to see them 
and hear them and meet them whets one’s 
appetite to be somebody, whether he be younger 
or older. T.F. J. 





NEW ENGLAND CONFERENCE 
Springfield District 


Springfield, Wesley. — Dr. Rice receives a joy- 
ful welcome on his return from General Confer- 
ence. He finds the church work in splendid 
Shape, Dr. Seaman having had charge during 
his absence. 


North Dana.— Rev. Arthur Wright is pushing 
the work on all lines here. The people respond 
heartily. The well-attended reception evidenced 
tne earnest good will of the parishioners. Miss 

‘doa B. Averill found a ready response to her 

appeal for the deaconess work, the children 
made June 19 a live Children’s Day, and the 
increasing congregations promise a successful 
church here for years to come. 


Feeding Hills.— Four conversions gladden 
this enthusiastic people led by the tireless pas- 
tor. The new preacher (the new bell) is calling 
people to church. New faces every Sunday 
morning speak clearly of the success attending 
Rev. D. 8B. Aldrich’s labors. Three joined on 
probation Children’s Sunday. 


Florence. — A church where the class-meeting 
flourishes. The Sunday-school is now esiab- 
lishing new records. Unique services on Chil- 
dren’s Day attracted widespread attention. A 
ehorus of boys and giris not only pleased the 
people but showed the music force for years to 
come. Astereopticon service gave the children 
a vivid insight into the life of the Saviour. 
Rev. H. G. Buckingham has been preaching 
in the “Tabernacle” during May and June. 
Catching the spirit of Easthampton, Florence 
has formed a Men’s and Boys’ Club. ‘The 
Dinner Pail Man” and Rev. E.S. Ufford have 
lectured recent)y to great profit. The Epworth 
League unites with the Men’s Club, and together 
they will have charge of the Sunday evening 
services during July and August. A new build- 
ing (parish house) is contemplated for the near 
future. 


Biandford.— The new broom from East Maine 
is making a clean sweep on the Biandford 
heights. New life and new enthusiasm follow 
in the footsteps of Rev. William Berkeley. The 
congregation gave him a great surprise a few 
evenings ago when they presented him with a 
fine suit of ciothes. 


Westfield. Caught in a cloud burst. This 
describes the sensational part uf our Sunday- 
school picnic. People say we went to the picnic 
Methodists but came back resembling a sister 
denomination. Great day. Much enjoyment. 
Three joined the church on probation, two pro 
bationers joined in full membership July 3. 
On Sunday evening, June 26, Mr. kobert C. 
Parker gave us astirring address on the work 
of the General Conference, 

South Hadley Falls.— Eight probationers re- 
ceived on Children’s Day. These with other 
probationers meet the pastor, Rev. E. M.Smiley, 
every week, for religious instruction and dis- 
cussion. 
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Camp meeting.:— Laurel Park is one place 
where the Chautauqua has not killed the camp- 
meeting. Dr. Richardson, our presiding elder, 
who has a never-ending supply of new ideas for 
the camp-meeting, is rousing the District for 
the coming feast. He has flooded the churches 
with attractive and interesting advertising 
matter. Success is sure. We cover the same 
time as Hamilton this year, which means 
splendid weather for us. 


Chautauqua. — The new program isout. The 
Assembly is near. The newly-renovated audi- 
torium will greatly aid the Sunday-schdol 
workers. Dr. Hurlburt, of South Framingham 
fame, comes again to us as our superintendent 
of instruction. 


Greenfield. —On July 3, 6 were received on 
probation, 20 received from probation, 5 bap- 
tized. Rev. J. W. Stephan is abundant in labors 
at home and abroad. He delivers seven lectures 
at Chautauquas this season. 


St. James, Springfield, — On July 8, 19 members 
were received. Rev. W. E. Vanderigark is pas- 
tor. 


West Warren.—Un July 3, 27 joined the church, 
9 by letter,9 on probation, 9 frum probation. 
Ten more probationers will probably unite 
with the church in the fall. The revival at West 
Warren increases the attendance on preaching 
and other services, Sunday morning congrega. 
tion has increased 50 ‘per cent. Rev. E. B. 
Marshall is pastor (first year). ; 


Orange.—The good work continues. The 
pastor’s wife is doing a most excellent work in 
the Junior League. Children’s Sunday was a 
red letter day for this church. Children’s con- 
cert in the morning. Very elaborate decora- 
tions added to the interest. The pastor, Rev. 
James Sutherland, preached to the children in 
the evening, a very large company of children 
and adults being present. The conversion of a 
young man and his wife in the last few days 
gladdens all hearts. 


Shelburne Falls.—A liberal Methodist has 
presented the church with a beautiful individ- 
ual communion service. 


Beicheriown.—The pastor, Dr. Joel Martin, 
preached the baccalaureate sermon before the 
high school on Junel2, He is making himself 
felt as a public spirited citizen ia his new ap- 
pointment. 


Dwight. — Needed repairs and repainting of 
the church are arranged for. Quarterly confer- 


ence was presided over by Rev. T. C. Martin of 
Amherst. 


Preachers’ Meeting. — We have closed for the 
summer, but not till we planned a vigorous 
campaign for the fall, winter and spring. 
Brethren have accepted their parts for the com- 
ing season. Hard work, much enjoyment, spir- 
itual and mentai profit is the order here year 
after year. We get what we pay for. Our last 
meeting was a great ope. Drs. Rice, Richardson 
and Wriston gave us a Los Angeles feast. To 
this meeting we extended a special invitation 
to our wives and daughters. 

Cc. E. DAvis. 





Worcester and Vicinity 


Home Missions.— The union auxiliary of the 
Woman’s Home Missionary Society held its 
regular meeting Tuesday, June 28, at Webster 
Square Church. Mrs. William 8S. Clark directed 
a study for young people in the Bible during the 
afternoon. A committee on nominations, con- 
sisting of one member from each society, was 
appointed, to submit a list of officers at the 
annual meetirg the first Tuesday in September. 
Supper was served at 6.30, and at 7.30 a program 
was given under the direction of Miss Nellie 
Knowles. 


A Trip to Foochow.—A striking missionary en. 
tertainment was given at Laurel Street Church, 
Tuesday evening, June 28, under the direction 
of the Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society, 
assisted by the Standard Bearers. It consisted of 
aj‘ Trip to Foochow on the 8.8.‘ Laurel’ to visit 
Laurel Townsend, a native girl who is being 
educated for missionary work by the women of 
Laurel Street Church. This scholarship of $20 
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AND RETURN 
July 14 to 18 from Chicago via the 
Chicago & North-Western Ry. Four 
fast trains daily, equipped with all the 
conveniences of modern railway 
travel. The 


North-Western 
Limited 


leaving at 6.30 p.m., has Pullman draw- 
ing-room and compartment sleeping 
cars, beplies SmnOsing cars, Booklovers 
library, dining car, free chair cars and 
daycoaches. Other trains are — 
with Pullman drawing-room sleeping 
cars, cafe and parlor cars and free chair 
cars. 
Tickets, sleeping car reservations and full 
particulars on application. 
W. B. KNISKERN, 
Passenger Traffic Manager, 

LNw33r CHICAGO, ca 




















was taken last spring, and the beneficiary 
named ‘*‘ Laurel” in honor of the church, and 
‘*Townsend”’ in bonor of Mrs. Mary Townsend, 
one of the oldest members of the society. The 
idea of the trip to see the girl was borrowed 
from the one entitled ‘‘ Trip to Manila,” and a 
committee consisting of Mrs. A. S. Gregg, the 
president of the society, Mrs. H. W. Carlisle and 
Mrs. E. E. Brownson, was put in charge of the 
arrangements. Tne bow end of a ship was con- 
structed in the vestry by the skillful use of 
chairs, light strips of wood, black rattan and 
red and white cheese cloth. Sitting in the 
closely: packed audience one saw a very start- 
ling semblance of a ship, coming down upon 
the people, with a full set of officers parading 
the deck, and all sorts of passengers scattered 
about in steamer chaire. The program had 
been arranged to go off automatically, each 
performer being asked to sing or recite, after 
the manner of an impromptu performunce on 
shipboard. In the intervals the young people 
were expected to perform their parts spontane- 
ously, and they did so to perfection. There was 
not a dull instant from the moment the boat 
cast off, with orders from the captain, until the 
steamer was tied up at the wharf in Foochow — 
the time being one hour and ahalf. At Foo 

chow Mr.and Mrs. Ah Fong came on board, 
escorting Laurel Townsend, all in native cos- 
tumes. During the excitement Ab Fong lost 
his pig tail, but it was speedily restored .again 
by the snip’s carpenter. Mrs. Mitchell, super- 
intendent of the Chinese Sunday-school at 
Trinity, was Mrs. Ab Fong. She was attired in 
a rich native costume made expressly for her in 
Hong Kong, and presented by some of her 
pupils. By request she sang a song in Chinese, 
which was greatly appreciated. Before the pro- 
gram was ended “ Laurel” passed through the 
audience and took up a collection for her own 
benefit. Souvenirs consisting of Chinese envel- 
opes and writing paper were distributed, end all 
shook hands with Mr. and Mrs. Ah Fong and 
Laurel Townsend. There was little attempt to 
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Corner-Stone Laying of Wesley Memorial Church, West Roxbury 


A fine day, a large crowd, and the Bishop at 
his best —- these were features of the laying of 
the corner-stone of the new church at West 
Roxbury (to be known as the Wesley Memo- 
rial Church), Saturday, July 9, at 4 P. M. 

The people were seated in an orchard oppo- 
site, while the temporary platform erected be- 
fore the corner-stone was filled with clergymen 
from local and neighboring churches. Among 
those present were Revs. James Mudge, L. J. 
Birney, W. H. Powell, T. G. Olsen, M. G. Pres- 
cott, A. L. Squiers, J. M. Shepler, Salvatore 
Musso, Perley B. Davis, and Rev. Mr. Metcalf. 
The pastor introduced Dr. W.T. Perrin, Ph. D., 
as the presiding officer. He in turn, after offer- 
ing prayer, introduced in a few well-chosen re- 
marks Bishop W.F. Mallalieu, who made the 
address of the day. 

He certainly made a favorable impression 
here, where he has never been heard before. 
His large acquaintance with the cathedrals of 
England and Europe enabled him to make 
many apt illustrations. ‘I never feel so near 
heaven,” said he, “as when I am worshiping ip 
such a place as Canterbury Cathedral or York 
Minster with the sun bursting in all its sunset 
glory through its noble windows — never nearer 
heaven save 1n a camp-meeting. I love a 
camp-meeting.”’ The Bishop was eloquent in 
his descriptions of the great sphinx of the 
desert. His outline of what he hoped would be 
preached in the new church was evangelical, 
though sharp at times. It was a wise, helpful, 


inspiring address, and woo much praise from 
his attentive listeners. 

Other parts of the program were taken by 
Rev. James Mudge, D. D., Rev. A. L. Squiers, a 
former pastor, Rev. Perley B. Davis, D. D., a 
Congregational clergyman, and Rev. Mr. Met- 
calf, an Episcopalian rector. 

The Bishop invited all the clergymen present 
to assist in laying the corner-stone, into which 
a copper box was set in which were sealed 
among other things the following articles: A 
Bible; a hymnal; a Discipline; acopy of the 
Minutes of New England Conference; a copy 
of “The Problem of Religious Progress,’ by 
Rev. Dr. Daniel Dorchester; a brief history of 
the church, by H. F. Everett; an account of 
this building enterprise; list of officers of the 
church, and committees and societies with offi- 
cers of the same; pictures of the chapel in 1890 
and 1904; pictures of the founder, H. F. Ever- 
ett, and the oldest and most honored member, 
Rev. Dr. Daniel Dorchester; the original sub- 
scription book by which money for the land 
was secured; the current number of ZION’s 
HERALD, Boston Herald, Hpworth Herald, 
World Wide Missions, Dumb Animals, Bible 
Society Record, Weat Roxbury News. , 

The church came into existence here through 
the instrumentality of the Bethany Church in 
1889, Rev. Garrett Beekman preaching the first 
sermon tothe new congregation. In 1890 a chapel 
was erected upon a spot selected by Bishop Fos- 
ter. The first four pastors were supplies from 


Boston University School of Theology, Revs. E, 
E. Powell, E. H. Todd, W. B. Hollingshead and D. 
P. Holt. In 1898 Rev. A. L. Squiers was sent asthe 
first regular Conference appointee. He stayed 
two years and was succeeded by Rev. W. I. Law- 
ford in 1900. In the following gear the present 
pastor, Rev. J. Frank Chase, was appointed, who 
has enjoyed a long pastorate, the longest in the 
history of the church, 

The chapel was soon found to be inadeyuate 
to the needs of a growing church and commu- 
nity, and a com mittee, consisting of the pastor, 
A. McArthur, C. O. Dorchester, Sumner Osgood, 
G. A. Parkinson and G. E. Whipple, secured the 
plans and money for 4 new church. It isto be 
mostly of stone — red seam-faced granite. The 
main entrance on Park Street opens into the 
tower, from which entrance may be had into 
the church direct or into a vestibule of good 
size and cut off from the main auditorium by 
an open screen partitinn. This gives a good 
place for social life and church wors. An open- 
ing in the partition leads into the auditorium. 
This will seat 350. The roof is supported by 
open truss work sheathed with Georgia pine. 
In the basement, approached from the chapel, 
is a diping- room seatiug 150, with all modern 
conveniences for church social life. The church 
will be heated by steam and lighted by electric- 


ity. The present chapel will be connected 
with the new church by a vestibule and folding 
doors so as to supply extra room if needed, ant 
to be used regularly for the Sunday-school. The 
building will be finished in November. 








“teach missions” in the ordinary way. The 
main purpose was to give a sense of reality t» 
the fact that Laurel Street Church was caring 
for a native girl in China, and in this the affair 
was a complete success. Laurel Townsend is 
now a living personality and not an abstraction. 
Nearly half the money for the scholarship is in 
hand, and the remainder will be raised with 
little trouble. 


Trinity. — On July 3 Dr. Dick received 17 on 
probation, 15 in full and 9 by letter. He bap 
tized 8,two of the number being Chinese who 
have come in through the Sunday-school- 
Over 400 persons participated in the com- 
munion. This church has raised $125 for fresh 
air work, which will be expended by Miss 
Bessie Carty, the deaconess, in giving outings 
to indigent families at Sterling Camp-ground. 


Webster. —The pastor, Rev. H. H. Paine, bap- 
tized 3 and received 7 on probation and had the 
largest number at communion on July 3 since 
his pastorate began. The church will be closed 
on the last two Sundays of August for the pas- 
tor’s vacation. Miss Spencer, a deaconess, 
recently presented the interests of the Deacon- 





ess Association, and not only obtained a large 
collection, but made a fine impression upon 
the people. On July 14 the annual picnic and 
reunion will take place at Bay View. Former 
pastors and members are expected to be pres- 
ent to renew old friendsbip and enjoy the out- 
ing. 

Preachers’ Meeting.— After dinner speeches 
will be a feature of the program for the coming 
year. The members of this meeting will get 
together as usual on the second Monday of 
each month, and will devote the time from 10.30 
to 12.45in reading and discussing two papers, 
or a paper anda book review. After dinner 
will come the speeches, which are to be espe- 
cially arranged by a toastmaster assigned for 
each meeting. Five speakers will be named 
on the program for each occasion, who will be 
limited to ten minutes each. The toastmaster 
assigns topics in advance and has full charge 
when his time comes. This plan is designed as 
a drill in off hand speaking, story tellirg, etc. 
Manuscript or notes will not be tolerated, and 
the man who perpetrates anything heavy or 
dense will be liable to a fine. The speech 


making will close the exercises of the day. 
A. 8S. G. 





Boston District 


People’s Temple, Boston.— Rev. Dr. C. A. 
Crane, the pastor, preached a sermon on Sun- 
day from ‘' Pew to Pulpit” which should have 
wider circulation among the attendants upon 
all churebes. He said in outline: “ Some per- 
sons who go to church are like the tax-dodgers 
in Boston. They dodge the church tax. You 
may have noticed in the Back Bay here, several 
magnificent mansions all closed up, with 
boards on the windows and doors. The owners 
of the houses are away for the summer. Many 
of them left the city betore the first of May, so 
that they would not have to pay taxes. Then 
they come back and want the street sprinkled 
and kept clean infront of their property. So it 
is with persons who all the time come to 
church, have the front seats, and want to have 
the best ot everything ; still they don’t want to 
pay the taxes they should. The almighty dol- 
lar is very necessary to carry on the Almighty’s 
work.” 


Whitinsville.—The influence of the recent 
revival is deep and permanent. The work has 
been thorough in many hearts: 38 have been 
received on probation and7 by letter. Most of 
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these have b2en adults, including many heads 
of families. The Sunday school is flourishing, 
having au average of 1ls—the largest for 
twenty years. Fifty-seven come weekly on 
Thursday to the Epworth League meeting. 
The League has received 31 active and 7 associ- 
ate members. The pastor, Rev. Wesley Wig- 
gin, teaches a class in the Sunday-school, is 
superintendent of the Junior League, conducts 
weekly a probationers’ class, and is abundant 
in labors. He is heartily supported by conse- 
crated men and women. Extensive repairs of 
the church edifice are contemplated. 


Wailpole.—The Sunday-school, under the 
faithful care of Mr. Fred Thomas, has been 
growing in numbers. The Epworth League, 
Mrs. Mabel Fuller, president, is doing good 
work. The ladies report that the new carpet is 
all paid for. The congregations are large and 
the work of the pastor, Rev. J. E. Charlton, in 
pulpit and parish is much appreciated. The 
financial outlook is encouraging, as evidenced 
by an increase in the salary, which was voted 
at the first quarterly conference. 


St. Andrew's, Jamaica Plain.—Church and 
parsonage have been greatly improved by a 
fresh coat of paint. Other repairs have been 
made. “The “ Cent-a Day Band” looks after 
the expense. The Sunday-school has reached 
an average attendance of 138, which is a fine 
advance. An interesting mission study class 
bas been conducted by Miss Lillian D. Rider. 
Tbe year starts off auspiciously with good con- 
gregations and an excellent spiritual interest. 
Rev. J. H. Tompson is pastor. 


Boston Highiands. — The year is full of prom- 
ise. The pastor, Rev. G. A. Phinney, is ably 
supported by efficient leaders. Among these 
are Mr. Geo. L. Sleeper, Sunday-school superin- 
tendent; Miss A. G. Gardner, president of the 
Bpworth League; Mrs. G. A. Phinney, superin- 
tendent of the Junior League; Mrs. Dr. H.A. 
Sibley, president of the Ladies’ Aid Society, and 
Mr. Phineas Elton, treasurer. This society is 
coustantly strengthening aud increasing its in- 
fluence in this important part of the city. 


First Church, Dorchester. — The relations be- 
tween the new pastor, Rev. J. F. Allen, and his 
people are most cordial. Ail are anticipating 
a most successful pastorate. A marked feature 
of the new year is the energetic acd successful 
campaign of Mr. Charlies F. Spargo, under the 
direction of the financial committee, to secure 
pledges to meet the entire estimated expenses 
of the year. The people have heartily re- 
sponded. It now looks as though this year the 
usual deficit would be joyfully missed. Mr. 
Spargo's wise and persistent effort is wortby of 
all praise. 


Grace Church, Worcester.—This people, 
happy over the removal of their mortgage in- 
debtedness, are united for aggressive work. Dr. 
Patterson has made a fine impression, and 
seems to be the providential leader for this 
great opportuuity. At the first quarterly con- 
ference he reported 25 infants baptized ; 25 per- 
sons received on probation, 3 by letter and 3 
into full connection ; pastoral calls since Con- 
ference 508. The pastor holds a class-meeting 
after the Sunday evening preaching service, to 
which~-300 have stayed and 75 have given testi- 
monies. Conversions are constantly taking 
place. Wa Sede 


Cambridge District 
Newton Upper Falls. — Sunday, July 3, three 


How a Woman Pald Her Debts 


I am out of debt, thanks to the Dish-washer 
business. In the past three months I have 
made $600 selling Dish-washers. I never saw 
anything sell so easily. Every family needs a 
Dish-washer, and will buy one when shown how 
beautifully it will wash and dry the family 
disbes in two minutes. I sell from my own 
house. Each Dish-washer sold brings me many 
orders. The disbes are washed without wetting 
the bands. That is why ladies want the Dish. 
washer. I give my experience for the benefit of 
any one who may wish to make money easily. 
Il buy my Dish-washers from the Mound City 
Dis) -washer Co., St. Louis, Mo. Write them for 
particulars. They will start you in pagtnees in 





your own home. 


me A 





ORGAN FOR SALE 


A second-hand two-manual Pipe Organ for 
sale cheap. Must be removed at once. 
Address 
Box 211, 
Nantucket, [lass. 
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young men ‘were received into full member- 
ship, the first from the ingathering of last win- 
ter’s revival. In the evening the pastor con- 
ducted a “ Fourth of July ” service. Mr. Darius 
Cobb, Newton’s artist, sang a patriotic selec- 
tion, most effectively. One of the pennants 
from the “Olympia” (Dewey’s flagship) was 
among the decorations. : 


Gardner. — Stationed behind a mimic fort of 
fleld stone, through port-holes of which pro- 
jected the mouths of cannon, Rev. F. H. Mor- 
gan, July 3, preached of the duties of American 
citizens to the millions of emigrants coming to 
our shores. The entire front of the church in- 
terior behind the pulpit and around the organ 
loft was decorated with flags. As a returned 
missionary from China, the pastor explained 
the profusion of national emblems by his ap- 
preciation of being again under “ Old Glory,” 
after being for years where the American flag 
was seldom seen. He remarked that un-ier that 
condition the sight of the flag always called to 
the minds of American citizens in far-off coun- 
tries the same proclamation of libérty and 
freedom that was carried out on the wind by 
the tolling of the liberty bell in Philadelpbia in 
1776. He said: “The new declaration of inde- 
pendence calls for emphasis on character and 
community of interests. Millions of foreigners 
are coming every year to our shores, their lives 
brightened by promises of freedom from op- 
pression and exceptional advantages of ad- 
vancement. Itis our duty to make good these 
promises to these people.’’ The evening serv- 
ice began at 9 o’clock. The pastor spoke on 
“The Secret of America’s Greatness,” after 
which was sung “ Pilgrim's Progress in Song.” 
The service lasted until just before midnigkt, 
and was of the nature of a watch-meeting. Just 
before the Fourth was ushered in the audience 
and members of the church congregated on the 
church lawn outside and sang * America,” fol- 
lowed by ringing of the church bell. An ilium- 
inated sign at the entrance read in fire, ‘* Wel- 
come,” and until morning lemonade and light 
refreshmente were to be served to every one 
who called at the church. It was an unusual, 
very impressive and enthusiastic observance of 
the Fourth in Gardner and this vicinity. 


Lynn District 


Ipswich, — The pastor of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church in his fertile and indefatigable 
spirit is providing his people and the towna 
series of Old Home Week services. On Sun- 
day Rev. Dr. Frederick Woods preached a cbar- 
acteristically able sermon in the morning. At 
this service the memorial window to the late 
Honorable Frederick Wilcomb, the gift of his 
brother, George Wilcomp of Boston, was pre- 
sented to the church and unveiled with simple 
ceremonies. The window is at the front of the 
church, near where Mr. Wilcomb sat for many 
years. In the evening, Rev. J. M. Leonard, D. D. 
preached a forcefulsermon. Interesting serv- 
ices continue through Thursday evening. Full- 
er report next week. 





MAINE CONFERENCE 


Portland District 


Portland, Clark Memorial. — This church sus- 
tains a heavy loss and is severely afflicted in the 
death of Mrs. B. M. Eastman, who was indeed 
av “ elect lady,” interested in home and foreign 
missions as well as in every department of 
church work in Clark Memorial. Her kind and 
thoughtful regard for her pastor and his family 
and the needs of the parsonage were in evi- 
dence, till the close of her useful life. Rev. G. 
F. Millward is encouraged in his work, as he 


reports three conversions this year, while three 
have been received by certificate and three on 
probation. 


South Portland, First Church and Him St.— 
Rev. G. R. Palmer and wife were royally wel- 
comed to these two churches and find their 
hands full of Christian work. The church at 
Elm Street is to be dedicated Sunday, July 17, 
Revs. J. H. Roberts, W. F. Berry and B. C. 


Wentworth are to be the preachers on the occa- 
sion. Services will continue Monday and Tues- 
day evenings, when addresses will be made by 
former pastors, and laymen will speak on vari- 
oustopics. A good time is anticipated. 


Portland District Preachers’ Meeting has been 
suspended till October. Their annual outing 


took place at the Peak’s Island House on June 
27, when the preachers and their wives treated 
themselves to a “shore dinner,” after which 
General Confereuce echoes were heard, and the 
temperance situation of Cumberland County 
was discussed. BO W. 
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CHURCH REGISTER 


HERALD CALENDAR 
Old-time Camp-meeting, Evangelist W. J. 
Cozens, leader, Old Orchard, Me., Camp- 
ground, 
Annual Conference Christian Workers, 
at Old Orchard, Me., 
Sunday-school Picnic Day, Yarmouth 





July 9-20 


July 22-Aug.1 


Camp-ground, July 28 
Yarmouth Camp-meeting, Aug, 1-8 
Assembly Institute, Northport, Me. Aug. 8-13 
Richmond (Me.) Camp-meeting, Aug. 12-22 
Bible School, Sheldon, Vt., Aug. 15-20 
Northport Camp-meeting, Aug, 15-20 
Weirs Camp-meeting, Weirs, N. H., Aug. 15-20 
Hedding Camp-meeting, Hedding. N. H., Aug, 21-27 
Martha’s Vineyard Camp-meeting, Aug, 21-29 
Claremont Camp meeting, Aug. 22-28 
Strong Camp-meeting, Aug. 22-28 
Sheldon Camp-meeting, Aug. 22-29 
Willimantic Camp-meeting, Aug. 22-29 
Sterling Epworth League Assembly, Aug, 24-27 


Empire Grove Camp-meeting, at East 

Poland, Me., » Aug, 25-Sept. 5 
{thiel Fails Camp-tieeting, Johnson, Vt., Aug. 26-Sept. 4 
East Livermore Camp-meeting, Aug. 26 Sept. 5 
Laurel Park Camp meeting, Aug. 28-Sept. 5 
Sterling Camp-meeting, Aug. 29'Sept, 2 
Groveton Camp-meeting, Aug. 30=Sept. 5 
Wilmot Camp-meeting, Sept. 5-9 





POST OFFILE ADDRESS 
Rev. W. I. Ward, Yarmouthport, Mass. 





Do you read what people say about Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla? It iscuring all forms of disease 
caused or promoted by impure blood. 








Marriages 





CURRIE — FRAZER — At People’s Temple rson- 
age, Boston, July 6, by Rev. Charles A. Crane, John A. 
G. Currie and Annie G. Frazer. 


HINDS — BONSA — At People’s Tempie parsonage, 
Boston, July 6,by Rev. Charies A. Crane, Harry B. 
S. Hinds and Anna M. Bonsa. 


HASKEL — COX — In Norway. Me.. June 29. by Rev. 
C. A. Brooks, Claude Allison Haskel, of Harrison, and 
Minnolo Ava Cox, of Norway. 








PREACHERS’ AID COMMITTEE. — There 
will be an important special meeting of the 
Preachers’ Aid Committee of the New England 
Coriference, Monday, July 18, at 10 a. m.,in the 
Historical Room, 36 Bromfield St., Boston. All 
members are urged to be present, 


DIVIDEND 


PAYING MINING, OIL, TIMBER, SMELTER, 
AND INDUSTRIAL STOCKS making possible 
LARGE INTEREST and PROFITS, listed and 
unlisted, our a: Booklets giving full in- 
formation mailed free on application. 


DOUGLAS, LACEY & CO. 
Bankers 2 Brokers, 66 Pi ihe mee York 








ORGAN FOR SALE 


A 22 stop, 2-manual Simmons & Wilcox Pipe 
Organ, in good order, for sale. Information in 
regard to the same may be had from 


EDWARD [IAC GOLDRICK, 
19 Homes Ave., 
Dorchester, [lass. 


Methodist Mutual Fire Insurance 


As ordered by the Genera] Conference, 1896, 





Fire, Lightning and Tornado*insur- 
ance at cost. 
THB NATIONAL MUTUAL CHURCH 
INSURANCE CO. 
OF CHICAGO, ILL. 
Organized by the Board of Insurance. 

Do not wait for present insurance to expire. 
If now insured, date your applications ahead. 
Insurance at actual cost, under an 

experienced and economical man- 

agement, upon the easiest pos- 
sible terms of payment, and 
ABSOLUTELY SAFE. 


Profits divided pro rata each year. 
J. B. HOBBS, Pres. J. R. LINDGREN, Treas. 
HENRY C. JENNINGS, D. D., Vice-Pres. 
HENRY P. MAGILL, Sec. and Mgr. 
57 Washington St. Chicago, IL 
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OBITUARIES 


For a Grave 





Pansies first and violets blue, 

W hile our thought is full of you, 

W bile they name you soft and low, 
Lest the heart should overflow. 


Roses in a little while, 

W hen we learn again tosmile, 
When our sorrow finds relief 
in the sympathy of grief. 


Lilies last in later years, 

After time has dried our tears, 
Such as Brother Lippo paints 
In the hands of happy saints. 


— Rennell Rodd. 





Allen.— Mrs. Clementine Ellsmore Allen 
was born in Wesley, Maine, Uct. 24, 1840, and 
died in Machias, Maine, Jan. 8, 1904. 

She was a duughter of Ephraim and Maria 
Elismore, of Wesley. Nov. 25, 1858, she was 
united in marriage with Geary Allen, being at 
the time eighteen years of age. They came to 
Machtas to live, and with the exception of two 
years of residence in Wesley, bave lived in 
Machias ever since. About ten years after her 
marriage, during the pastorate of Rev. Abra- 
bam Lunt, she was soundly converted, and 
during the remainder of her life was a living 
witness for the Master. Her intluence with her 
husband was strong, and two years after her 
conversion she had the great pleasure of seeing 
him joined again with her, this time in Chris- 
tian fellowship. Rev. Solomon 8S. Gross was 
the pastor at the time, but the influence of the 
faithful wife, more than a)! else, led the hus- 
band to Christ. They at once united with the 
Methodist Episcopal Church in Machias, in 
which she wasa faithful member and woiker 
till failing health made the continuance of 
such labors impossible. This, however, made 
mo change in the cheerful Christian spirit with 
which she bore her trials, for she cnew whom 
she had believed. 

In December, 1807, Mrs. Allen was stricken 
with paralysis, from which she partially recov- 
ered, and was for a time able to have some 
care fur the household duties. In 1901 a second 
shock prostrated ber, and from that time till 
the time of her death she was an invalid, and 
well-nigh helpless. During all this period of 
helplessness she was ever the same cheerful- 
spirited, patient Christian. She leaves a hus 
band and five children, three of whom are 
members of the church in the denomination of 
their parents. During this painful illness she 
was tenderly cared for by her youngest daugb- 
ter, who still remains at the home. The mem- 
bers of the family, the church, and many 
friends will long remember this loved one, and 
trust that after this life is ended there will bea 
reunion from which there will be no more part- 
ings. EUGENE VY. ALLEN. 





Bearce.— Chandler Bearce was born in Bris- 
tol, Maine, May 2, 1815, and died at his home on 
Harrington Ridge, April 2, 1904. 

He was the son of Samuel and Betsy Hum- 
phrey Bearce, having been one of the older 
members of a family of eight children, two of 
whom survive him.gHis conversion occured 
when he was but sixteen years of age, and 
he united with the{Methodist Episcopal Church 
in April,.1831. For several decades he was one 
of the leaders of the town, and equally eminent 
in the affairs}of the community and of the 
church. He was a teacher of music, and for a 
long time was leader of the choir. All his fam- 
lly were equally gifted in song, and were in 
themsetves a choir. 

He was married, Nov, 17, 1842, to Miss Nancy 
J. Clark, of Bristol, who died, Aug. 6, 1886, 
Seven children were born to them — three sons 
and four daughters. Twoof these were taken, 
one daughter dying in childhood, and the eld- 
est son in middie life. For raany years he has 
lived with bis son Wilbur and his daughter 
Josie, who have tenderly cared for him, in a 
ataie bordering closely on euthanasy —an al- 











J. S. Waterman & Sons 


FUNERAL UNDERTAKES cng 


3336 and 3338 Washington St., 
Adjoining Dudley St., Terminal, 


Persona! attention given to qveee Gane. Chapel and 
other special rooms connected establishment. 


Telephones, Roxbury 72 and 73. 
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most total oblivion of the faculties of |reason 
and memory. Such a long period of what is 
termed ‘second childhood” is an experience 
rarely befalling the sons of men—and happily 
rare. God alone can tell why a devont, honor- 
able and intellectual man, of fine tastes, and of 
unusual ability in practical affairs, should for 
sO Many years have been remanded as to a liv- 
ing death and a tomb above ground, with only 
fleeting glimpses of reason bere and there, and 
then the blackness of the mind again, until he 
had reached his 89th-year, and had become.a 
more serious care and charge than tbe new- 
born infant. “Even so, Father, for.so it 
seemed good in Thy sight.” 

In his earlier years, and before this shadow 
fell, he wae a faithful Christian and a willing 
servant of the church, promotive of all move- 
ments for the public good. He was awake to 
passing events and their significance, and was 
a reader of ZION’S HERALD, to which he was 
for a considerable time a subscriber, and 
which has been continued in the family by his 
children. Beside the two mentioned, who con- 
tinued with him till the end, he left a daughter, 
Augusta Bearce, of Lewiston, Me. Of bis own 
family besile these, there survive five grand: 
children, and @ brother and sister— Mr. Har- 
vey Bearce, of Nobleboro, and Mrs. Matilda 
King, of Orrington, Me. 

The writer never knew personally the subject 
of this memoir, for communication had be- 
come im possible before our introduction to the 
family. The faneral service also occurred 
while the East Maine Conference was in ses- 
sion, and it was conducted by Kev. Mr. Rogers, 
of South Bristol. A. J. lL 





Grant. — Josey-h W. Grant) was born in Win- 
terport, Maine, Feb. 20, 1837, and died in Bangor, 
May 20, 1904. 

June 9, 1858, he married Rachel A. Glidden of 
Sebec. At the outbreak of the Civil War in 
1861 he enlisted as a private in the l4th Maine. 
In ’64 be was made lieutenant and assigned to 
Co. A, under Colonel Bolan, who has been his 
life-long friend. He served his full time. In 
1866, Mr. Grant settled in Bangor, proving him- 
self an honored citizen. He was received to 
membership in Grace Methodist Episcopal 
Church during the pastorate of Rev. H. C. Foss, 
and continued a worthy member until called to 
his reward. He was an active member of the 
Grange, and highly esteemed as a neighbor. 

A severe heart trouble brought on by the war, 
and aggravated by a recent accident, ended 
his life after one hour of great suffering. The 
widow and two daughters, Mrs. Jesse Graffam 
and Mary A. Grant, survive to mourn his loss. 
He was buried “under arms,” from his home, 
May 22, 1904. W. W. OGIER. 





Hutchins. — Joseph Sewell Hutcbins,§.son of 
John and Elizabeth Hutchins, was born* at 
Whitefield, Maine, April 8, 1851, and died tat 
Pemaquid, in the town of Bristol, Me., April 21, 
1904. . 

In early life Mr. Hutchins was converted, and 
was admitted to membership in the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, which he has faithfully 
served, in the office of steward and asjdistrict 
steward, through many years, and has honored 
with the uprightness and devotion of fhis life. 
In boyhood he entered the family of Mr. Will- 
iam Hackelton, for years a principal official 
member of the church at Pemaquid, and was 
reared on the farm at Long Cove, which subse- 
quently became his possession and hisjhome 
for the remaining years of his life. He was 
married, March 24, 1883, to Miss Josephine C. 
Bugbee, who survives him, with two little 
daughters — Florence, :ourteen years old, and 
Mabel, seven years. 

Mr. Hutchins had been apparently in vig- 
orous health, but he suddenly began totail. He 
had recently sold his farm, feeling the work 
and care too great for him, and yet his attach- 
ment tothe place was so strong that the thought 
of leaving it gave him pain. He had been a 
man of a sunny mind and tranquil spirit, with 
an unfailing cheerfulness of demeanor. His 
genial spirits were observed to fail, his bright- 
ness departed, his manner became perplexed 
and distraught, and it was soon evidert that he 
was the prey of a mental disease. The end 
sadly came in an unexpected bourand manner. 
Our comfort is that through all his life he had 
been a gcod man and true, whom many loved 
and all trusted. How greatly he is to be missed 
we cannot say. The last time the writer saw 
him, to hold any conversation, was when he 
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called at the parsonage, just before the last 
Conference, to pay his latest subscription to 
ZION'’S HERALD, having been during all his 
years of official service a subscriber. Mr, 
Hutchins was a spirit promotive of social cheer, 
He would sometimes appear at quarterly con- 
ference with a mysterious package, which 
after the hour of business would be produced, 
and conversation would then be seasoned with 
ice-cream and other refreshments, 

He never departed from the place that had 
been his home, and there the funeral services 
were conducted by his pastor before he was laid 
to rest in the littie hill-top cemetery, in view 
of the old ocean and within “tbe hearing of the 
waves.” 

Mr. Hutchins was never demonstrative in his 
religious life. He was quiet and moderate in 
his manner of expressing himself, but his stead- 
fastness and faithfulness were unquestionable. 
The sadvess that attended his life’s close arose 
not from fault of his, but from misfortune. The 
cloud of a single day cannot make us forget the 
sunshine of years. A. J.L. 


Houghton. — Henry H Houghton was born in 
Sherborn, Mass., April 5, 1831, and died in 
Worcester, Mass., June 6, 1904. 

While a youth he moved witb his mother to 
Holliston, and when about sixteen years of 
age he was converted and joined the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, and began a very active 
Christian life. He was soon made a class- 
Jeader and a little later Sunday-schoo| superin- 
tendent. November 30, 1859, he was married to 
Miss S. Ellen Rawson, who, with three daugh- 
ters, survives him. Their union was very bap- 
py and their devotion to each other most 
beautiful. In 1865 they moved to Worcester 
and united with Trinity Church, then old 
Park Street Church. From that time until his 
death he was nearly all the time an Official in 
the church, serving in the various offices of 
class-leader, Sunday-school superintendent and 
steward. The family ultar was reared in his 
home when he was married and began house- 
keeping, and remained as long as he lived. He 
had great faith in prayer. With the exception 
of asingle year he wasasubscriber to ZION’sS 
HERALD for nearly fifty years. 

His life was pure and good and all who knew 
him loved him. He was a sweet-spirited man 
of God, and his last days were days of victory. 
For several days before his death he was con- 
scious the end wus near. His mind was clear, 
his faith buoyant and his hope triumphant. 
Hymns of praise were on his lips, and while 
he was too feeble to sing be repeated them over 
again and again. He requested his pastor to 
bear the testimony of his victory in Christ to 
the people of Trinity Church, and giveit in the 
vestry where he hed borne testimony so often. 

The end came peacefully and sweetly and the 
memory of his pure life rests like a heavenly 
benediction on the members of his family and 
the people of Trinity Church. He was much 
beloved and will be much missed. ¢ 





Turnbull. — Gertrude Maria, youngest daugh- 
ter of Albert and Susie Turnbull, was born in 
Charlotte Co., N. B., Oct. 27, 1884, and died at 
Bangor, Maine, May 10, 1904. 

Tbe funeral was held at the house on Wiley 
St., May 12, and was largely attended by school- 
mates and friends. There were many floral 
tributes, among which was a beautiful one 
from the young ladies’ Sunday-school class. 

Gertrude was a beautiful girl of sunny dispo- 
sition, making many friends. She was bap- 
tized in infancy and was a living Christian. 
She will be greatly missed from the home, the 


DRAKE'S PALMETTO WINE 


This wonderful tonic medicine will immedi- 
ately help you and absolutely cure you. Every 
reader of this paper who desires to give this re- 
markable Palraetto medicine a thorough test is 
offered a trial bottle of Drake’s Palmetto Wine 
free. One tablespoonful once a day relieves and 
absolutely cures Indigestion, heey ieee Con- 
stipation, Catarrh of the Mucous Membranes, 
Nongestion of Liver or Kidneys, and Inflamma- 
tion of Bladder, to stay cured. It is a wonderful 
tonic for the appetite, nervous system and 
blood, and promotes and maintains health and 
vigor. 

venty-five cents at drug stores for a large 
bottle, usual dollar size, but a trial bottle will 
be sent free and prepaid to every reader of this 
per who needs such a medicine. Address 
our letter or postal card to brake Formula 

‘o., Drake Bidg., Chicago, Ill. A trial bottle 
will be sent prepaid. 
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Sunday -school and the high school, from which 
she would have graduated next year. 

She leaves a father and mother and three 
sisters. This is the second great affliction that 
hax fallen upon this family in the past few 
weeks. W. W. OGIER. 

Lamphire. — Edward Phelps Lamphire was 
porn in Windsor, Vt., Nov. 6, 1831, and passed 
to his reward May 3, 1904, from his home in 
(puechee, Vt. 

Nearly all his life was spent in the town of 
Hartford, Vt., the last forty-two years living in 
the village of Quechee. He was a carpenter 
and joiner by trade, working in the employ of 
the J. C. Parker Co. for about thirty-four years. 

May 29, 1853, he married Eliza R. Badger, of 
Hartland, Vt., who survives him. No children 
came to bless this union, but three adopted 
children were taken into their home, two of 
whom are living. 

Mr. Lamphire was converted and joined the 
Methodist Episcopal Church during the pas- 
torate of Rev. A. S. Maxham, who came from 
Hartland and held Methodist meetings in the 
Village Hell in tbe year 1882, Since then Mr. 
Lampbire was instrumental in helping build 
two Methodist churches. He was an earnest, 
devoted Christian, and thoaght no duty too 
humble for him, being janitor for the church 
for over twenty years, and a steward from the 
beginning of the church’s existence. He also 
helped financially and spiritually, and his 
place in the church is hard to fill. The funeral 
services were held at the Methodist Episcopal 
Churcb, May 5, the pastor, Rev. Joseph Hamil- 
ton, Officiating. J. H. 





Williams.— The Orient Heights Methodist 
Episcopal Church is suffering trom a severe 
blow in the loss of one of its faithful mem bers, 
Mr. Henry Williams, who “ went home ”’ aftera 
very brief illness, Friday night, June 17, 1904, in 
the 64th year of his age. He was born in Corn- 
wall, Eng., Feb. 14, 1840. . 

Mr. Williams married Miss Elizabeth Perry, 
Jan. 15, 1863, who, with her two sons, Richard P. 
and George H., survives him. When but a mere 
child he joined the Wesieyan Methodists, and 
with youtbful vigor threw himseif into his 
Master’s work. At the age of nineteen he went 
to Australia and engaged in the mining indus- 
try. His search for gold, however, did not re- 
tard the zeal for his Master, for we find him 
there engaged in Sunday-scbhool and other work 
of the church, After spending four years in 
Australia and one year in New Zealand, he 
went to California, ard there continued to work 
in the mining industry. He did work there, 
however, which is more lasting than getting 
gold, for much of bis time was spent in preach- 
ing to the miners and leading them to Jesus, the 
great sin-forgiver. How our bearts bave been 
thrilled as he told us of bis work there and iis 
gracious results ! 

From Cal.foruia Mr, Williams came to New 
England and began to work for the John Han- 
cock Insurance Co., where by diligent service 
he rose ion the raoks uatil he became one of 
their most bonored superintendents. 

In March, 1891, Mr. Williams joined the Orient 
Heights Methodist Episcopal Courch, toen in its 
infancy. He stood by it in all its struggles 


both by financial aid and faithful service. It was - 


one of the regrets of his life when through fail- 
ing health he was compelled to withdraw from 
the more active work. He was superintendent 
of the Sunday-school for eleven years ; he wasa 
local preacher; and whenever announced to 
preach was sure of a large congregation ; he 
was a class ijeader, a steward and trustee — all 
the honors that the local church could confer 
were given. His Zeal for evangelistic service 
reached far beyond bis own society, and many 
are the precious souls that he has led to his 
Master. He is gone, and we are left to mourn 
the loss and to cherish his memory. 

The funeral services were beld on Monday af- 
ternoon, June 20, in the church he loved and of 
which he was such x vital part. The services 
were conducted by Rev. ©. H. Atkins, Rev. Mr. 
Hobbs, Rev. J. W. Stephan, and his pastor, Rev. 
G. E. Folk. The edifice was crowded with 
friends and neighbors. The Sunday school and 
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the John Hancock employees attended in a 
body, and never have we seep so much feeling 
displayed on the part of a body of men. They 
loved their superintendent and feel keenly their 
loss. Little children wept bitterly, for he was 
also their superintendent, and his kind deeds 
and generous acts were not forgotten by them. 
Many and beautiful were the flower.emblems 
given by societies and friends as tokens of their 
esteem and love. Even the Chinese laun- 
dryman came with his tribate of loveto the 
** good man,’ as he caltled our departed brother. 
We laid away the remains oi this * good man ” 
in Pine Grove Cemetery in Lynn, and as the 
sun was quietly sinking In the west, with sad 
hearts we turned toward our homes to mourn 
our loss and to hold in sweetest memory his 
kind deeds, generous acts, and Christian char- 
acter. G. E. F. 
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For Over Sixty Years 


MRS, WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SYRUP has been 
used for children teething. It soothes the child, 
softens the gums, allays all pain, cures wind 
colic, and is the best remedy for Diarrbcea. 
Twenty-five cents a bottie. 








EDUCATIONAL 
WESLEYAN ACADEMY 


WILBRAHAM, MASS. 


Wednesday, Sept. 14, 1904, the eighty-eighth 
year opens. Specia' advantages in location and 
school life. Applications for admittance now 
being received. Fo) particulars write 


Rev. WILLIAM R. NEWHALL, Principa! 








Maine Wesleyan Seminary | 


KENT’S HILL, MAINE 
Fali term opens Tuesday, Sept. 13, 1904. 


College Preparatory, Seminary. Normal, Art, 
Music and Business Courses. Fine buildings, 
bealthy Jocation, two hours from Portland and 
six hours from Boston. Send for catalogue ; 
mention this paper. 


REV. WILBUR F. BERRY, President. 





Drew Theological Seminary 


TUITION AND FURNISHED ROO?IS FREE 


Lectures on Special Topics in Theology and 
Pastoral Work every term. Particular attention 
given to the Theory and Practice of Sacred Ora- 
lory and Music. all term commences Sept. 22. 
Winter term, first T esday in January. For all 
special information address 


President HENRY A, BUTTZ, Madison, N. J. 





FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 
Boston, New York, Washington, Chicago, Minnea~olis 


Denver, Portland, Spokane, San Francisco, Los Ap 
geles. Manualfree. Everett O. Fisk & Co, 


TILTON SEMINARY 
Tilton, N. H. 


Spring term opened April 5. 
Applications now being received for fall term. 


Few schools charging $500 offer equal advan 
tages. An increasing endowment makes low 
rates possible. Broad courses of study. Fine 
buildings and situation. Three hours from 
Boston. $100 Plan for limited number. Sené 
for catalogue (mentioning ZION’s HERALD). 


GEO. L. PLIMPTON, Principal. 








Lasell Seminary for Young Women 


Auburndale, Mass, 


(Ten miles from Boston.) ’ 


Boston standards of scholarship and conduct of life 
with advantages of healthful and beautiful suburba: 
residence ; rowing and skating on Charles River ; out 
door games in ample, shaded grounds; best equippec 
gymnasium and swimming pool under careful hygienk 
supervision. Lectures and lessons on topics adapted tu 
the ideal administration of homes; pupils properls 
chaperoned to the best Musical and iieeaez eres 
ments in Boston, and to historical places in the vicinity 
For illustrated catalogue, blank forms for application 
or place on waiting list, address (mentioning this paper’ 


Cc. C. BRAGDON, Principal. 
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Methodist Book  Goneert 


New England Depository 


JUST PUBLISHED 


NOTES ON THE EPWORTH LEAGUE 
DEVOTIONAL MEETING TOPICS 


Second Series -- July-January 


By MATTHIAS S. KAUFTIAN, D. D. 


A valuable help for the Department of Spiritual 
Work. 





15¢., postpaid. 
ee 
Cordial Welcome’ Topics 


for the last six months of this year ready. 


Send for samples and prices. 


eee 


Hand-book of the Missionary Society 


An invaluable help, containing all details 
regarding the administration of the Mis- 
sionary Society in a clear and compact form. 


12mo. Paper, l0c.; postpaid, tlc. 
eee 


Our Own and Other Worlds 


By JOSEPH HAMILTON. 


A new popular presentation of the latest 
discoveries in Astronomy. 


1z2mo. Cloth. Illustrated. ~ $1.00. 
ee @ 


=- SUMMER READING -- 
The Mystery of Miriam 


By REv. J. WESLEY JOHNSTON. 
12mo. Cloth. 459 pp. $1.50. 





Chas. R. Magee, manager, 
36 Bromfield St., Bostes. 








EDUCATIONAL 
BOSTON UNIVERSITY 


Offers Meatrop >litan Advaatages of 
Every Kind. 


College of Libéral Arts 
Address the Dean, 12 Somerset St. 


School of Theology 
Address the Dean, 72 Mt. Vernon St. 


School of Law 
Address Dean MELVILLE M. BIGELOW, 
Isaac Rich Hall, Ashburton Place. 
School of Medicine 


Address Dean J. P. SUTHERLAND, 
295 Com mon wealth Ave. 


Graduate Department 
Philosophical and Literary courses. 
For graduates ouly. 
Address Dean B. P. BOWNE, 
12 Somerset St. 


W. E. HUNTINGTON, President. 


The Kast Greenwich Academy 


FOUNDED 1802 
A Boarding-Schoo!l for Both Sexes 


College Preparatory and Special Courses, Pupils 
are individualized with a view to the largest 
mental and moralimprovement, There is ne 
better place for young people who desire a thor- 
ough training in a homelike atmosphere ata 
moderate expense. 


Fall term opens Sept. 13, 1904. 
Rev. LYMAN G. HORTON, Principal 


EAST GREENWICH, R. I. 
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Editorial 


Continued from page 873 





analytical mind and his sense of historical 
perspective.”’ 

— Dr. Marcus D. Buell delivered an ad- 
dress on “ A College Education — What 
For?” on Tuesday evening, July 5, at 
Thousand Island Park before the Biennial 
Epworth League Convention ot the North- 
ern New York Conterence. 


—The Northern Christian Advocate of 
last week says: ‘‘ Chancellor Day has pur- 
chased the place at Lake Placid known as 
Elba Inn, consistiag oi a large house and 
forty acres of land, and has gone there tor 
the summer, accompanied by Mrs. Day 
and their daughter.”’ 


— Rev. A. C. Dixon, D. D., pastor ot the 
Ruggles Street Church, Boston, Mass., has 
been invited to succeed Rev. G. Campbell 
Morgan, D. D., in charge of the work at 
Northfield, Mass. His decision has not yet 
been announced. 


— Prot. C. T. Winchester, ot Middletown, 
whose critical opinion is entitled to special 
consideration, writes of Hawthorne: “ He 
showed deeper knowledge ot the distinctly 
moral emotions, and wrote a more nearly 
pertect English than any other American 
author.” 


— Dr. H. F.and Mrs. Fisk and daughter, 
ot Evanston,and Everett O. Fisk, daugh- 
ter, two sisters, niece,and nephew leave 
this week tor Nova Scotia tor the summer. 
They go to Comeauville, Digby County, 
where they summered last year. 


— The Methodist Advocate Journal in 
relerring to the removal ot Bishop Goodsell 
trom Chattanooga to Boston, says: ‘“ He 
was so wise in counsel, so masterful in the 
puipit and on the plattorm, so courteous 
and brotherly in all social relations, and 
so ready and so able to help in every en- 
terprise of the church that he had won the 
admiration and love ot all.” 


— Rev. and Mrs. G. F. Arms, of Con- 
cepvion, Chile, called at this office last 
week. They go to Vermont to visit friends, 
returning to sail tor Chile trom New York 
Aug. 1. Togetber they presented their work 
at First Church, Union Square, Somerville, 
on Sunday morning to a very interested 
congregation. 


— Rev. Frank S. Townsend, of West Vir- 
ginia, expects to spend the month of 
August in New England, and would be 
glad to supply pulpits in or near Boston or 
Providence. He is a graduate of Wesleyan 
University of the class of ’85, and was 
tormerly a member ot New York East 
Conierence. He is in the fourth year ot 
hie pastorate at Buckhannon, W. Va., 
where he may be addressed. 


— The very valuable address which Rev. 
W. H. Meredith delivered at the recent an- 
niversary ot Boston St. Church, Lynn, on 
“Lynn Methodism and its History,’ is 
published in tullin the Daily Evening Item 
ot Lynnot July 7. This is an important 
contribution trom a specialist on our local 
denominational history, and we are glad 
that it now exists in such available and 
permanent form. 


— Rev. Richard Meredith, who was well 
known in Methodist and Congregational 
circles, not only because he was the brother 
ot bis “* big brother,’’ Rev. Robert R. Mere- 
dith, D. D., but also for his own sake, died 
in Brooklyn, July 5. He was born in 
Ireland in 1872. He served a Methodist 
church in Leominster, Mass., and Simpson 
Chureh in Brooklyn, New York, but twenty 
years ago became a Congregationalist, and 
held pastorates in Hartford, Conn., and 
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elsewhere in New England. Six years ago 
he became assistant to his brother, while 
the latter was pastor of the colossal 
Tompkins Avenue Congregational Church, 
Brooklyn, and had charge of the Park 
Avenue branch of that church. Two years 
ago, however, he resignei, and made a trip 
around the world. On his return he took 
charge of the Emmanuel Baptist Mission 
in Brooklyn. 


— The “ Observant Citizen ” of the Boston 
Post says in itsissue ot July 12: “I called 
at ex-Gov. William Claflin’s home in New- 
tonville a few days ago, and was pleasantly 
greeted by the venerable gentleman. His 
many triends will be pleased to hear that 
he is in very good health, and is keeping in 
touch with matters politicul. On pleasant 
days he may frequently be seen walking 
about the grounds of his estate.’’ 


— Announcement is received as we go to 
press of the death of Bishop Frederick 
Dan Huntington, of the diocese of Central 
New York, at Hadley, Mass., in the room 
in which he was born May 24, 1819. Itis 
possible at this writing to say only that he 
was one of the most honored and useful 
represen'atives of the Protestant Episco- 
pal Church. While a professor at Harvard 
University in 1861 he accepted the doctrine 
ot the Trinity and entered the Protestant 
Episcopal Church. He was known espe- 
ciaUy as a conservative theologian and 
churchman. Dr. George P. Huntington, of 
Hanover, a son, died a tew hours after 
learning of his tather’s death. President 
W. E. Huntington, of Boston University, 
is a nephew of the Bishop. 


— Rev. E. M. Taylor, D. D., is continued 
in the work ot field missionary secretary 
with much ampler territory. The Middle 
Atlantic division is added to the New Eng- 
land, and Dr. Taylor is to have an office in 
New York. He is thus given charge of 
everything east of the Alleghany Moun- 
tains and north of North Carolina, except 
the colored Conterences. The record of his 
work in the New England division is very 
complimentary, as shown by the figures 
prepared in the Mission Rooms. It isa 
paintul but significant tact that every Con- 
terence in the New England division ex- 
cept the Troy and Northern New York 
shows a net loss of members and proba- 
tioners during the last quadrennium. Dr. 
Taylor’s address until Oct. 1, will be Centre 
Marshfield, Mass. Though he will be in 
the field most of the'time, his mail will be 
promptly forwarded to him, if directed to 
him as above. 





BRIEFLETS 





Particular attention is called to an article 
entitled ** A Pioneer District in Aggressive 
Evangelism,” to be found on page 885. 





We give our pessimistic Methodist 
friends the benefit of the following state- 
ments, the truth of which is guaranteed : 
**One church in every five is a Methodist 
Church,” and, in the aggregate, ‘‘ Metho- 
dists outnumber any other denomination.’’ 


It is frequently said that corporations 
have no souls, but it is pleasant to observe 
here and there signs that some of the more 
humane members of those big business 
conglomerates exert themselves to keep 
their moral tone, high, and their commer- 
cial methods merciful rather than merce- 
nary. One of the largest department 
stores in New York, for example, has made 
it for years a practice to open a cottage at 
one of the favorite seaside resorts in the 
summer time for the shop-girls to patron- 
ize in turn. The cottage this year is 
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located at Long Branch. Each Saturday 
sixty girls trom the store go down to the 
cottage to spend a week, and are replaced 
by sixty others on the following Saturday. 
In this way every girl in the firm’s employ 
obtains a chance to spend a week during 
the summer at the seashore at the expense 
ot her employers. The cottage contains 
forty rooms, and in its appointments is in 
many respects superior to some hotels on 
the ocean front. 


A tact is always a power. A theory isan 
uncertainty —it may work or it may not. 
But when a man has found something that 
is so,and not merely thought to be so, he 
has a fulcrum on which to place the lever 
that will move things until perhaps all of 
surrounding society is stirred. Facts are 
fulcrums. Get a fact and you create a 
force. 





The Summer School ot Theclogy at Gar- 
rett Biblical Institute opens its first season 
with an enrollment of 45; this number will 
doubtless be increased with the beginning 
of the second term of three weeks, July 
26. The open lectures are popular. Quite 
a number of the pastors trom Chicago are 
in attendance. The course ot lectures by 


Dr. Eckman now in progress are especially 
helpful. 





Repentance is a_ right-about face —a 
turning of the back upon the evil in the 
world which the penitent sinner was once 
pursuing with all his might. It is a rirm 
tact of religious experience that no man 
ever backs through the wicket-gate. Every 
penitent who presses through that narrow 
portal to life does so with his face toward 
glory and his back to the world he is leav- 
ing. The Christian is a man who bas 
learned on what sort of things to turn his 
back. ‘ 





The first convert made among the Laos 
people, in the north of Siam, Nan Inta, was 
won by the occurrence of an eclipse which 
a missionary had predicted. This is an in- 
teresting illustration of the fact that scien- 
tific attainments and exact knowledge can 
always in some way be consecrated to the 
cause of Christianity and made to subserve 
the high purposes of the Gospel. The Spirit 
ot God leads into al truth — and all truth 
leads to God. 





A passenger train on the Chicago, Peoria 
& St. Louis Railroad was blown trom the 
track July 5, at Oakford, [ll. A baggage- 
man was killed and several passengers 
were injured. In the days of the Civil 
War Rev. Dr. H. G. O. Dwight, one of the 
pioneer missionaries to Turkey, while trav- 
eling on a trainin Vermont, met his death 
in a similar manner, the car in which he 
was riding being blown down a high em- 
bankment by the force of the wind. This 
curious incident caused much comment, 
Dr. Dwight having escaped many and 
great dangers in the Turkish empire only 
to lose his life by a then almost unheard 
ot accident on a small roadina New Eng- 
land State. 





A Sustaining Diet 


These are the enervating days, when, as some- 
body has said, men drop by the sunstroke as if 
the Day of Fire haddawned. They are fraught 
with danger to people whose systems are poor- 
ly sustained, and this leads us to say, in the 
interest of the less robust of our readers, that 
the full effect of Hood's Sarsaparilia is such as 
to suggest the propriety of calling this medicine 
something besides a blood purider and tonic — 
say, a sustaining diet. It makes it mueh easier 
to bear the heat, assures refreshing sleep, and 
will without doubt avert much sickness at this 
time of year. 


